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All four books now ready... 


Living Literature 
A new series, in which literature is 


presented to high school students as 
a record of human experience. 


PLEASURE IN LITERATURE—Grade 9—demonstrates con- 


vincingly to 9th graders the many kinds of mane and 
profit to be found in reading. 


PEOPLE IN LITERATURE—Grade 10—makes it clear 


that the content of good literature is human experience which 
throws light on the student’s own important living problems. 


AMERICA THROUGH LITERATURE—Grade 7/—shows 


the student that the full meaning of American life and our 
American heritage may be found in the record of American 
literature. 


THE WORLD THROUGH LITERATURE—Grade 12— 


reveals the character and culture of foreign peoples through 
their literature; the second half of the book gives full represen- 
tation to major English writers. 


The Editors: OSCAR J. CAMPBELL ... LUELLA B. COOK ... WALTER 


LOBAN ... TREMAINE McDOWELL...E.W. NIEMAN... GEORGE SALT 
RUTH M. STAUFFER. 


Examination copies sent on request. 
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Basic Composition 
shows students how 
to use grammar for 
sentence improve- 
ment, how to tackle 
usage and spelling 
problems, how to 
apply all they learn in 
their own oral and 
written compositions. 


Teachers are invited to request examination material. 
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EASY-VIEW ENGLISH CHART 


IN TWO PARTS (A & B) 


A new and different aid for students 
of English and languages 


Written by 
MARIE LOUISE PARABOSCHI 


Radcliffe College A.B., 1937—Boston University A.M., 1939 


APPROVED FOR USE IN BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Grades 9, 10, 11, and 72 


Basic elements of Parts of Speech and Sentence Structure brought to the 
attention of the student in a most simple, concise, and interesting manner. 


SINGLE COPIES (COMPLETE CHART) $1.00 


Schools may order in quantities at special price from publisher 


CESARE L. PARABOSCHI 


3825 WASHINGTON STREET, ROSLINDALE BOSTON 31, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Let This Unusual Series Speak for Itself! 


TH 
Grades 7-12 
By WOLFE, HAMILTON, GEYER ae 
should be judged on its merits. 

Not on its record alone, complete with state, city, small town, and rural = 
adoptions; Voi 

Not only on its achievements as stated by users. (““We have had much better 
results with ENJOYING ENGLISH and my work is easier, too.’’) AS 
It should be judged by your standards, by actual trial use, by seeing with your Stu 
own eyes the exciting response of pupils to the unique Experience Themes and SoL 

to the authors’ fresh, vital approach . . . the greater ease of your own work 
with so flexible an organization, such abundant and realistic practice, such De! 

time-saving Teacher Aids. 
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HOLT ENGLISH LANGUAGE SERIES 
For grades 7 through 12 


Ready in November: 
Books 1 and 2 by Naomi Chase, Helen F. Olson, and Harold Huseby 


Ready in January, 1950: 
Book 3 by Edna L. Sterling, Helen F. Olson, and Harold Huseby 


Ready in the late spring of 1950: 


Books 4 and 5 by Sterling, Huseby, and Olson 
Book 6 by Sterling, Olson, and Huseby 
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LIVING POETRY 
Selected and Edited by 
HORACE J. McNEIL and DOROTHY S. ZIMMER 


1. Every poem has been class-tested for interest and value, 
Add 2. LIVING POETRY has meaning for young people living in 
an Atomic Age. 
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3. It contains 347 poems representing 236 poets. 
4. All types of poetry, classical and modern, are included. 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS 
STUDENT’S STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


Ideal for students and classroom work. See for 
yourself the amazing number of features offered 
by this unusual dictionary. 


® 140,000 words, phrases and terms with clear, 
really informative definitions, precise as to 
fact and concise as to method of presentation. 


® 2,500 illustrations placed directly with the 
entries they illustrate. 


© A supplement of 19,000 foreign words and 
phrases. 


© A supplement of rules of capitalization and 
principles of grammar. 


® Most common present-day meanings given 
first, obsolete meanings last. 


@ 15,000 proper names. 


A COMPLETELY 
REVISED EDITION 
This great reference book 
—for years a standard for 
teachers, students, speak- 
ers, authors, has been 
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than 8,000 synonyms, 
4,000 antonyms. $3.00. 
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Antonyms and Prepositions 
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Laurence Olivier as Hamlet 
ORDER DIRECT FROM DEPT. EJ5 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers, Inc., 67 Irving Place, New York 3,N.Y. 


VITALIZE YOUR LITERATURE COURSE 


with 


HAMLET AND OTHER TRAGEDIES 


(Hamlet, Electra, Beyond the Horizon) 
Introductory price — $1.40 


This popular class text introduces your students to 
the entire range of drama from the Greek tragedy 
—Electra through Shakespeare’s best loved play 
Hamlet to the modern masterpiece of Eugene 
O’Neill’s Beyond the Horizon. 


OTHER COMPARATIVE CLASSICS 


Macbeth—The Emperor Jones 1.75; Julius Cae- 
sar—Elizabeth the Queen 1.75; Romeo and Juliet 
—Cyrano de Bergerac 1.95; Comparative Come- 
dies 1.95; Comparative Essays—Present and Past 
1.95; Idylls of the King—King’s Henchman 1.75; 
Milton’s Minor Poems—Modern Descriptive 
Poetry 1.50. 


Now available for teachers 
and librarians 


THE 1949 CATALOG 


OF Crowell Books 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


The new Crowell catalog of juvenile books 
is now ready for the use of librarians, book- 
sellers, parents and teachers. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated, 64 pages, printed in two 
colors. All of the new books are listed with 
full descriptions, and the complete Cro- 
well juvenile list is included, classified by 
age groups. These catalogs will be mailed 
free to all who request them. 


Write for a copy to: 
DEPT. E 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
432 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
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OF ENGLAND 
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OF AMERICA 
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FOR APPRECIATION 
10 
PROSE AND POETRY 
FOR ENJOYMENT 
9 
Prose and Poetry Adventures 
Prose and Poetry Journeys 
The Firelight Book 
The Blue Sky Book 
The Sunshine Book 
The Emerald Book 
DIRECTED STUDY GUIDES 


TEACHERS’ MANUALS 
ELECTIVE UNITS 


ANNOUNCING REVISIONS OF 


Che Prose and Poetry Series 


The 4th Edition of the high school PROSE AND 
POETRY Series is entirely re-designed. New format and 
page size; carefully edited; balanced heritage and con- 
temporary literature that is significant and exciting. 


Appropriately arranged for each grade. 12th: First 259 
pages present modern English writings, remaining 592 
pages arranged chronologically with theme and type 
divisions within units. 11th: First 392 pages are modern 
American writings; remaining 445 pages are chrono- 
logically arranged with theme and type divisions within 
units. 10th: Units follow theme arrangement, type divi- 
sions within units. 9th: Theme arrangement throughout. 
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THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 


Volume XX XVIII 


NOVEMBER 1949 


Number 9 


A Short View of the New Criticism 


WILLIAM VAN O’CONNOR' 


I 


No RELATIVELY brief discussion of the 
new criticism can take into account the 
many and divergent lines of inquiry 
which one or another of its practitioners 
has investigated. The bibliography ap- 
pended to Robert Stallman’s Critiques, 
an anthology of the new criticism, lists 
hundreds of articles and books.? Cleanth 
Brooks, for one, has said that the term 
“the new criticism” has hardly proved a 
happy designation because it seems to 
imply a “literary guild” and to stress 
novelty. 

Many critics now find themselves, 
however, with interests and, in general, 
even a method in common. Most of them 
would probably agree that the critic 
should (1) center his attention on the lit- 
erary work itself, (2) study the various 
problems arising from examining rela- 
tionships between a subject matter and 

t University of Minnesota; editor of American 
Quarterly; author of Sense and Sensibility in Modern 
Poetry. 

? William Elton’s A Glossary of the N ew Criticism, 
published by Poetry (232 East Erie St., Chicago, 
Ill.), isa convenient manual for those interested in a 
more selective bibliography or in a brief discussion 


of many of the issues and questions raised in this 
criticism. 
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the final form of a work, and (3) consider 
ways in which the moral and philosophi- 
cal elements get into or are related to the 
literary work. 

Their emphases are suggested by this 
statement from T. S. Eliot: 

You can never draw the line between aes- 
thetic criticism and mora] and social criticism; 
you cannot draw a line between criticism and 
metaphysics; you start with literary criticism, 
and however rigorous an aesthete you may be, 
you are over the frontier into something else 
sooner or later. The best you can do is to accept 
these conditions and know what you are doing 
when you do it. And, on the other hand, you 
must know how and when to retrace your steps. 


The chief differences between the new 
criticism and scholarship are that the 
former attempts to hold more closely to 
the literary work itself than it does to the 
social or biographical origins of the work 
and, second, to evolve criteria that make 
possible judgments about literary worth. 

That the new criticism is a continua- 
tion of older English criticism might be 
demonstrated in various ways,’ most 
readily perhaps by reference to Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge. His study of ‘Venus 


3 See, for example, the Johns Hopkins University 
Lectures in Criticism (“Bollingen Series,” No. XVI 
[Pantheon, 1949]). 
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and Adonis,” in Biographia Literaria, 
furnishes a kind of epitome of many of 
the considerations that recur over and 
over again in the new criticism: imagina- 
tion as it relates to versification and the 
ability to reduce a multitude of feelings 
to their proper proportion in relation to 
the total unity of the work; dissociating 
the literary work from its origins in the 
writer’s own life—so that the work, as 
Eliot has demanded, lives impersonally 
and with its own kind of wholeness;dram- 
atizing, or, as James would say, “ren- 
dering, not reporting” ;‘ union of “‘creative 
power and intellectual energy,” or, as we 
say more commonly now, “the union of 
thought and feeling”; complexity in the 
sense that one perceives the “flux and 
reflux of the mind in all its subtlest 
thoughts” and in the sense that imagery, 
versification, tone, and so forth, contrib- 
ute in the most minute ways to the domi- 
nant feeling and thematic lines unifying 
the work. I. A. Richards and T. E. 
Hulme, two of the seminal figures in the 
new criticism, are greatly indebted to 
Coleridge. So also are later critics like 
Herbert Read and Kenneth Burke. In 
fact, Coleridge is so much a part of the 
preconceptions of contemporary criti- 
cism that there is probably no critic who 
is not greatly in his debt. In this sense, 
then, the new criticism is not new—it is a 
continuation of nineteenth-century Eng- 
lish criticism. It is undoubtedly more in- 
tensive than Coleridge’s. And it is new in 
that it borrows from contemporary an- 
thropology, philosophy, and psychology 
—just as Coleridge borrowed from Ger- 
man philosophy. 

But the new critics cannot be consid- 
ered members of a “literary guild.” One 
might think of T. S. Eliot (at least in his 


4In praising ‘Venus and Adonis” Coleridge said, 
“You seem to be told nothing but to see and hear 


everything.” 


earlier work), William Empson, R. P. 
Blackmur, Robert Penn Warren, Cleanth 
Brooks, and John Crowe Ransom as 
being in agreement about most of their 
critical standards. There is considerable 
agreement among them, but anyone 
reading through Mr. Ransom’s The New 
Criticism will also be struck by the ex- 
tent of their disagreements. Ransom’s 
theory, for instance, that much of the 
concrete detail of the poem is to be 
looked upon as interesting and pleasant 
in its own right but irrelevant to the logi- 
cal or “‘prose” meaning of the poem is not 
evident in the work of these other critics; 
some of them are explicitly in disagree- 
ment with it. And The Anaiomy of Non- 
sense offers abundant evidence that 
Yvor Winters is in very considerable dis- 
agreement, not merely with Mr. Ran- 
som’s theory, but with that of most of 
their contemporaries. 

These disagreements might be docu- 
mented at length, but to emphasize the 
disagreements might lead us to overlook 
the fact that each critic is attempting to 
establish a body of definable criteria. A 
concern with such terms as “tension” 
and “ambiguity” or “expressive form” 
and “pseudo-reference” or “paradox” 
and “irony” implies an attempt to estab- 
lish a body of criteria. Each critic is con- 
cerned to develop techniques that will 
enable the reader to explore the complex 
parts of the literary work and to make 
some attempt to evaluate its worth. 

Almost all the contemporary critics 
would probably agree with Robert Penn 
Warren’s statement, in his essay on The 
Ancient Mariner, that the primary prob- 
lem in examining the meanings of a work 
of literature is to get at its “internal con- 
sistency.” The stated intention of the 

’ The problem of internal consistency is often 


raised in conjunction with the problem of multiple 
interpretations. For instance, in his analysis of The 
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4 SHORT VIEW OF THE NEW CRITICISM 


author, if available, may or may not be 
relevant. Nor will it suffice to say that 
the meaning is the meaning a work had 
for its contemporary audience. “Every 
work,” as C. S. Lewis says in The Per- 
sonal Heresy, “that lasts long in the 
world is continually taking on . . . colors 
which the artist neither foresaw nor in- 
tended.” Lionel Trilling, in “Freud and 
Literature,” emphasizes the fact that a 
twentieth-century audience sees the 
Oedipus factor—which is not the sole 
factor—in Hamiet in a way the Eliza- 
bethans were not prepared to see it.® 
Elizabethan psychology, as scholars like 
Lily Bess Campbell and Hardin Craig 
have made evident, led Shakespeare’s 
audiences to stress other factors, even to 
see the play in terms that are no longer 
meaningful or significant to us. If we 
grant, as we should, the value in at- 
tempting to approximate a vision of 


Tempest Mark Van Doren makes these comments: 
“‘The Tempest does bind up in final form a host of 
themes with which the author has been concerned. 
... One interpretation of The Tempest does not 
agree with another. And there is a deeper trouble in 
the truth that any interpretation, even the wildest, 
is more or less plausible.... Any set of symbols, 
moved close to the play, lights up as in an electric 
field. Its meaning, in other words, is precisely as rich 
as the human mind, and it says that the world is 
what it is. But what the world is cannot be saidina 
sentence... .” Obviously, not every play or poem is 
as rich in multiple meanings as The Tempest. Al- 
though it seems likely that a play or poem rich in 
meanings is likely to last a longer time, it does not 
seem necessary to add that the presence of multiple 
meanings, which could be fatuousand confused, isan 
indisputable test of literary value. In other words, 
multiple meaning, of itself, is no test of greatness. 
The reader interested in an example of a contem- 
porary poem that has been interpreted in two differ- 
ent ways, each plausible, may read the Brooks and 
Warren analysis of ‘“The Love Song of J. Alfred 
Prufrock” in Understanding Poetry and compare it 
with Roy Basler’s analysis in Sex, Symbolism and 
Psychology in Literature. 


6 W. K. Wimsatt and M. C. Beardsley, in ‘“The 
Intentional Fallacy” and ‘‘The Affective Fallacy,” 
discuss those methods of criticism and scholarship 
that do not concentrate on “internal consistency.” 
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Hamlet as seen by Elizabethan eyes, we 
do not have to grant that such a vision 
has exhausted the values of Hamlet. 

The problem of meaning is phrased 
somewhat differently by René Wellek 
and Austin Warren in Theory of Liter- 
ature. ““A poem, we have to conclude,” 
they say, “is not an individual experi- 
ence or a sum of experiences, but only a 
potential cause of experiences. . . . Thus 
the real poem must be conceived as a 
structure of norms, realized only par- 
tially in the actual experience of its 
readers.” It is true, they admit, that each 
work of art has unique aspects, but to 
overstress uniqueness invites complete 
critical relativism and an indifference to 
the similarities and common elements 
that would make it possible to discuss 
not merely genre but literature in gen- 
eral. They discuss the division of the lit- 
erary work into such factors as sound, 
meaning, character, setting, and point of 
view, each factor having its subordinate 
considerations and each interrelated with 
the other factors. ‘“The work of art, then, 
appears as an object of knowledge sui 
generis... .’’ Wellek and Warren admit 
that the Jliad as understood by the 
Greeks is not identical with the Jliad we 
are capable of understanding. Nonethe- 
less, there must be a “substantial iden- 
tity of ‘structure’ which has remained the 
same throughout the ages.’ 

The obvious danger in the effort of the 

7 Not all the viewpoints in terms of which the 
structure is seen will be equally capable of grasping 
it most meaningfully. Therefore, some ‘‘hierarchy of 
viewpoints, a criticism of the grasp of norms, is im- 
plied in the concept of the adequacy of interpreta- 
tion.” This dependence on a “‘system of norms” more 
or less completely realized by various generations of 
readers (as well as individuals) would avoid the ex- 
tremes of absolutism and relativism. It would seem 
to follow also that one might, after all, by knowing 
the full potentialities of poetic language, be able to 
say that particular generations of poets held view- 


points that enabled them to make excellent or poor 
use of the potentialities of their medium, poetry. 
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new criticism to set up criteria is that 
such criteria could become frozen or 
rigid. Criticism demands acuteness, im- 
agination, and sensibility. Epigones could 
vulgarize criticism by applying formulas 
mechanically. The willingness of sensi- 
tive critics to realize that each original 
work may be at variance in some respects 
with certain of their preconceptions 
should minimize the danger of employing 
criteria in a vulgar or mechanical way. 
To deny the possibility of standards is, 
on the other hand, to deny the validity of 
all literary criticism. 


Il 


If one is to discuss the work of litera- 
ture as literature, it is not enough to at- 
tempt to reduce it to its social or bio- 
graphical origins. Nor is it enough to re- 
state it in terms of its ‘‘content.’”” When 
it has been organized or transmuted into 
a literary work, the original idea or origi- 
nal lump of experience is a part of the 
“structure” or “form” of the work. It is 
no longer, in any complete sense, “con- 
tent.”’ In other words, the new criticism 
objects to the old dichotomy of content 
and form. The principle, simply enough, 
is that we know in part what a writer 
says by the way he says it. If he alters the 
way he says it, he has probably affected 
not only the appropriateness of his man- 
ner or style but the actual meaning of 
what he has said. 

The dichotomy of content and form is 
apparently a Cartesian and Kantian in- 
heritance. Meaning was commonly held 
to have a mind-body relationship; rhe- 
torical figures were a dress put upon 
meaning, like the glove put on the hand. 
(The attempted divorce of meaning 
from matter, which was a part of the 
effort to achieve “mathematical unfeel- 
ing” or objectivity, is discussed in the 
new criticism usually as a part of the 


phenomenon labeled by T. S. Eliot the 
“dissociation of sensibility.””) The con- 
cern with structure in the new criticism 
implies some degree of recognition that 
abstraction emerges from matter. Walter 
J. Ong, in “The Meaning of the ‘New 
Criticism,’ ”’ writes: 

The understanding is defective if it does not 
observe that, however they may be handled in 
mathematics and minor logic, the most abstract 
abstractions always come to us in ways which 
reflect their origins out of material existents. . . . 
Abstractions cannot be preserved and packaged, 


but are known and used only as they are being 
drawn in some way or another out of matter. 


The “total meaning”’ has been one of 
the chief concerns of I. A. Richards. 
Meter, diction, metaphor, methods of 
organizing the poem, and so forth, are to 
him not ornamental but parts of the total 
meaning. The poet’s attitude toward his 
subject matter is, or should be, implicit 
in his meter (the use of the spondee, for 
example, to slow the metrical movement) 
and in his diction (the “Mister Death” 
phrase in Cummings’ poem on Buffalo 
Bill suggests the poet’s attitude toward 
death n this particular context). The 
meter and the diction are among the fac- 
tors that generate the tone. And the 
method of organizing the elements in the 
poem—the incidental ironies, the juxta- 
posing of unlike elements, the bringing 
together of homogeneous elements, the 
use of alliteration, of internal rhyme, and 
so forth—also contributes to its mean- 
ing. The employment of assonance, for 
example, can enable a poet to echo and 
stress a word he does not want to repeat 
explicitly. The interest in total meaning 
is related to the belief that there is in 
literature no true separation of form and 
content. Meter, diction, and alliteration 
are not only a part of the form; they are a 
part of the meaning. Form in this sense is 
not an envelope; it is a vehicle for the 
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emergence of the total meaning or total 
abstraction the writer has made avail- 
able. 

The reader of The Well Wrought Urn 
will be able to observe that Cleanth 
Brooks thinks of the poem as a structure 
or form in the sense indicated above. He 
justifies his use of “paradox” and “‘irony”’ 
as the most available terms to suggest 
the kinds of indirection and the kinds of 
qualification he has observed to be char- 
acteristic of the total statement (or 
structure) that composes the poem. To 
substitute a paraphrase, a simplified 
meaning, is to destroy a part of the 
structure and therefore a part of the 
meaning. (In a somewhat similar way, 
Allen Tate’s analyses of verses by Edna 
Millay, James Thomson, and John 
Donne in his “Tension in Poetry’’ are 
examinations into patterns of coherent 
relationships between denotative and 
connotative meanings in poetry.) 

Structure or form is also a key concept 
in the criticism of the novel. A novelist 
succeeds or fails in terms of his structure. 
Mark Schorer says: “‘What we need in 
fiction is a devoted fidelity to every tech- 
nique which will help us discover and 
evaluate our subject matter, and more 
than that, to discover the amplifications 
of meaning of which our subject matter 
is capable.”’ To take a specific instance, 
Robert Penn Warren’s essay on Heming- 
way has as its center the concept of an 
appropriate structure. He explains, first, 
what he calls the “characteristic Hem- 
ingway ‘point.’” This includes com- 
ments on the initiates in Hemingway’s 
God-abandoned world, the hard-bitten, 
disciplined men and women who not only 
savor drinking and sex but have a sharp 
awareness of the physical world and of 
light and darkness. Drinking and sex are 
dramatized as forces that dull the sense 
of nada (death and the meaninglessness 


of the physical world), except that with 
love a margin of human significance or 
meaning is achieved, and so forth. The 
successful Hemingway stories occur, 
Warren says, when “the essential limita- 
tions of his premises” have been ac- 
cepted. The “failures occur when we feel 
that Hemingway has not respected the 
limitations of his premises.” In the fail- 
ures, not merely the moral significance or 
judgment, which we expect to be implied 
in the action, becomes blurred, but the 
characteristic irony and the simplified 
style sound empty and pretentious. War- 
ren’s focus, in other words, is on the 
structure of the stories. Critics like R. P. 
Blackmur, M. D. Zabel, and F. R. 
Leavis, we may assume, look to James 
and to Conrad, in particular, because in 
them they find artists who have learned 
how to inform a given subject matter 
with maximum resonance, meaning, and 
significance. 

Kenneth Burke in “Psychology and 
Form” is concerned with the contem- 
porary desire for “content,” a result, he 
thinks, of “scientific criteria being un- 
consciously introduced into matters of 
purely esthetic judgement.” Early in the 
same essay he shows that the success of 
Hamlet, Act I, is the result of its form. 
Eloquence, he continues, demands a 
minimizing of interest in fact per se, 
which is not, of course, a minimizing of 
interest in fact as it is made available 
through form or structure. Through an 
interest in structure 


those elements of surprise and suspense are sub- 
tilized, carried down into the writing of a line or 
a sentence, until in all its smallest detail the 
work bristles with disclosures, contrasts, re- 
statements with a difference, ellipses, images, 
aphorism, volume, sound-values, in short all 
that complex wealth of minutiae which in their 
line-for-line aspect we call style and in their 
broader outlines we call form. 
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III 


An aspect of what I have called the 
aesthetic emphasis can be stated in the 
terms Wallace Stevens used in disagree- 
ing with the Marxists about his function 
as a poet. He wrote that “‘one’s objective 
as a poet is to achieve poetry, precisely 
as one’s objective in music is to achieve 
music.” Stevens is saying not that poetry 
is nonsense but that whatever literary 
significance it has is not as philosophy or 
politics but as poetry. Eliot is in partial 
disagreement on this matter: “The ‘great- 
ness’ of literature cannot be determined 
solely by literary standards; though we 
must remember that whether it is litera- 
ture or not can be determined only by 
literary standards.” 

One of the arguments directed against 
the new criticism is that by emphasizing 
form it fails to emphasize moral values 
and other extra-aesthetic values (con- 
tent). This argument again is dependent 
upon the assumption that form and con- 
tent can be separated. One answer would 
be in the emphasis in the new criticism 
on synthesis, tension, irony, complexity, 
and inclusiveness as opposed to the senti- 
mental, the arbitrary, the merely as- 
serted, and so forth. The maturity with 
which a moral or political view emerges 
from the aesthetic form is dependent in 
part on how well, how impressively, and 
how vividly the view has been investi- 
gated and refracted through the aes- 
thetic medium. The very nature of liter- 
ary form, demanding, as it does, styliza- 
tion, that is, selection of detail, under- 
statement, parody, or the manipulation 
of characters within a given, concrete sit- 
uation, precludes the possibility of its 
offering easy rules of thumb for moral, 
political, or social action. Henry James 
was given to commenting on the relation 
between morality and the novel as an art 


form. Two passages suggest that James 
saw, first, the need for considering a sub- 
ject in its complexity (as the new critics 
do) in order to arrive at a mature view of 
the experience being transmuted into art 
and, second, the necessity to see the 
moral situation not as a universally valid 
rule but as an abstraction emerging from 
a given, concrete instance. The first of 
these is from The Art of the Novel: 


There is one point at which the moral sense 
and the artistic sense lie very close together; 
that is in the light of the very obvious truth that 
the deepest quality of a work of art will always 
be the quality of the mind of the producer. In 
proportion as that intelligence is fine will the 
novel, the picture, the statue partake of the sub- 
stance of beauty and truth. To be constituted of 
such elements is, to my vision, to have purpose 
enough. No good novel will ever proceed from a 
superficial mind; that seems to me an axiom 
which, for the artist in fiction, will cover all 
needful moral ground. 


The second is from the Preface to The 
Portrait of a Lady. On the novelist’s abil- 
ity to project any vision of life depends 
his ability to project a moral view: 

Here we get exactly the high price of the 
novel as a literary form—its power not only, 
while preserving that form with closeness, to 
range through all the differences of the individ- 
ual relation to its general subject-matter, all 
the varieties of outlook on life, of disposition 
to reflect and project, created by conditions 
that are never the same from man to man (or, 
as far as that goes, from woman to woman), but 
positively to appear more true to its character 
in proportion as it strains, or tends to burst, 
with a latent extravagance, its mould. 


The very character of the morality im- 
plicit in the situation is dependent upon 
how fully the novelist has been able to 
dramatize and evoke the thematic lines 
quickening and informing his structure. 
In formalist terms, as Wellek and War- 
ren suggest, Eliot’s statement about non- 
literary standards of greatness is a loose 
statement. In the final analysis, state- 
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ments about the moral or philosophical 
elements in a literary work are made in- 
side an aesthetic framework, in terms of 
the structure that makes these elements 
available for discussion. 


IV 


Anyone reading through the new crit- 
ics will be struck by the frequency with 
which a number of them give up their 
close readings, analyses, and evaluations 
in order to theorize about poetry as 
knowledge, the cognitive aspects of po- 
etry, the ontology of poetry, and so forth. 
Richards, in his Science and Poetry, dis- 
cussed as “pseudo-statements’ those 
statements which are not verifiable in 
scientific terms but which satisfy our 
emotional needs. But he was unable to 
recover poetry as a form of knowledge 
from those (Mr. Tate in his “Literature 
as Knowledge” and elsewhere lumps 
them all under the term “Positivist”’) 
who assume that only what is verifiable 
in terms of scientific proofs is knowledge, 
the rest, irresponsible emotion. Poetic 
statements were “‘useful’’ but not “true.” 
But the later Richards, of the Philosophy 
of Rhetoric and Coleridge on the Imagina- 
tion, got away from the notion that po- 
etry, although valuable in ordering our 
minds, is irrelevant to the “real” world. 
In the volume on Coleridge he says: 
“Poetry is the completest mode of utter- 
ance.” And in this volume he places po- 
etic language in the realm of myth (with 
no such pejorative connotations as 
“pseudo” or “false’”’). Myths “are those 
hard realities in projection, their sym- 
bolic recognition, coordination and ac- 
ceptance.... Without his mythologies 
man is only a cruel animal without a 
soul . . . a congeries of possibilities with- 
out order or aim.” Philip Wheelwright in 
“Poetry, Myth, and Religion,” Mark 
Schorer in William Blake, and Richard 


Chase in Quest for Myth also provide val- 
uable studies of myth in relation to po- 
etry. And there are discussions of myth 
throughout the various works of the 
southern critics. 

Empson, in his much discussed Seven 
Types of Ambiguity, is, although not ex- 
plicitly, concerned with poetic state- 
ments as cognitive. The older preconcep- 
tion is that cognitive language, simple 
idea, is abstract, is language with fixed 
meanings. Ong quotes Hugh Blair, a late 
neoclassical rhetorician whose Lectures on 
Rhetoric was widely used in the nine- 
teenth century: “Simple expression just 
makes our ideas known to others; but 
figurative language, over and above, be- 
stows a particular dress upon that idea; a 
dress which both makes it to be re- 
marked and adorns it.” Empson, by 
showing that the new meaning (tenor) 
and metaphor (vehicle) interact, thereby 
suggesting a considerable number of 
meanings (abstractions), is showing that 
meanings have their origin in matter, in 
the concrete. 

Critics now stress particularity or the 
concrete and want to insist on its value 
as a contribution to our knowledge. In 
myth and archetypal images (studied, 
for example, by Maud Bodkin), in our 
affective responses to color and image, 
and in the way our sensibilities are 
aroused by what Mr. Ransom has called 
“the world’s body” they want to find 
evidence of the ways in which literature 
gives us a kind of knowledge with which 
science and philosophy are not con- 
cerned. Aristotle had said that literature 
gives us a superior form of knowledge; 
but Aristotle did not live under the aegis 
of modern science, which says that only 
what is verifiable is true. This would 
seem to put literature, which lives out of 
the intuition, insights, and imagination 
of its creators, in a realm of, at best, the 
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delightful or the useful. Almost all the 
contemporary critics have been con- 
cerned with the status of literature in a 
scientific-minded world. 

Certain of the most zealous proponents 
of criticism have already given notice 
that they are more concerned with func- 
tioning as critics than with serving litera- 
ture. The critic as critic is neither phi- 
losopher, moralist, nor theoretician. The 
job of the critic is to help us perceive the 
nature and worth of the literary work. It 
is not the function of the critic to offer us 
coherent systems of philosophy, coherent 
theories of the nature of language, or 
even ideological systems that include ac- 
counts of poetry as a substitute for re- 
ligion and the relation of the poet to the 
economic order. He can use all the infor- 
mation he can get; but, strictly speaking, 
he can employ his theory or knowledge as 
a critic only in so far as it is relevant to 
the particular work or works he is dis- 
cussing and attempting to make more 
available for the reader. Once in a while 
some educationist magnanimously offers 
to subsume the study of literature under 
sociology—which would mean the end 
of the study of literature as an art. It 
would be ironic, indeed, if a few zealots in 
criticism managed to raise a complex 
edifice composed of interrelated lines of 
knowledge in philosophy, anthropology, 
and linguistics that was so massive that 
the literary work beneath it became 
merely an excuse for the superstructure. 
Almost everyone in the twentieth cen- 
tury is looking for a kind of knowledge 
that will be as a Second Coming. It is too 
much to hope that such knowledge is 
resting like a genie in the bottle labeled 
“the new criticism.” In “The Function of 
Criticism” Eliot refers to a criticism that 
is self-serving as “autotelic.” Tate, in a 
more homely phrase, has discussed it as 
“the picture apologizing to the frame.” 


V 


In 1858, Sainte-Beuve, in a lecture en- 
titled “A Literary Tradition,” distin- 
guished between the duty of the profes- 
sor of literature and the critic. It is the 
duty of the professor, he said, to main- 
tain a tradition of good taste and of the 
critic to discover new talent. He also 
pointed out that one of the dangers of 
historical scholarship was to allow, by 
failing to revivify the past through re- 
interpretation and reanalysis, a tradition 
to become moribund. A tradition of good 
taste can be kept alive only by re- 
examining it in terms of the sensibility of 
the contemporary world. Certainly this 
implies a knowledge of the modern sensi- 
bility as it has been expressed and in part 
formed by modern literature. But liter- 
ary scholarship until the advent of the 
critical movement in the universities 
tended to ignore aesthetic principles as a 
means of studying literature and at- 
tempted to live off the sensibility or taste 
that had been formed by earlier societies. 
An increasingly larger number of stu- 
dents and scholars have perceived that 
they were in the anomalous position of 
having, in effect, to deny the existence of 
modern literature and of their own sensi- 
bilities, formed, willy-nilly, by the in- 
escapable fact of their living in the 
twentieth century. They were being 
asked to perform the feat of admiring the 
more remote past through, at the latest, 
the eyes of Matthew Arnold, a man who 
never forgot that he was writing about 
his own world. They were not to ask 
what it is that Wallace Stevens or T. S. 
Eliot have in common with Crashaw or 
Pope. A literary tradition, as Sainte- 
Beuve suggested, is deeply significant 
only when it is re-examined by each gen- 
eration. By ignoring basic aesthetic con- 
siderations, scholars were allowing our 
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literary tradition to petrify, to become 
antiquarian facts. As a consequence, 
there is now a growing feeling that the 
scholar should be a critic before he can be 
trusted as a keeper of the tradition. 

In “Miss Emily and the Bibliogra- 
pher” Tate attacks the notion of a 
“fixed hierarchy,” the illusion, as he 
calls it, that history has ordered the 
place to be held by writers in a hierarchy 
of worth. The assumption that their 
places are fixed implies that the stand- 
ards for evaluating them are also rigidly 
fixed. It implies that a new generation 
attempting to understand and use the 
literature of the past has no business al- 
tering or modifying any of these fixed 
judgments. To give concrete instances, it 
implies that the generation which has 
written our literature had no business 
raising Skelton, the Jacobean poets, 
Dryden, Pope, and Swift to a new emi- 
nence while allowing Browning, Swin- 
burne, and many others in the nine- 
teenth century to take lower places. If 
scholars encouraged, rather than discour- 
aged, acts of critical judgment, if they 
looked upon our literary tradition as liv- 
ing, then these changes would not seem 
heretical. Nor would they lead to a chaos 
of new judgments or even, by and large, 
harm the reputations of established fig- 
ures. The willingness to look upon a lit- 
erary tradition as alive rather than as 
dead and fixed was discussed by Eliot in 
“Tradition and the Individual Talent,” 
in these sentences (which he repeated in 
“The Function of Criticism”): 


The existing monuments form an ideal order 
among themselves, which is modified by the in- 
troduction of the new (the really new) work of 
art among them. The existing order is complete 
before the new work arrives; for order to persist 
after the supervention of novelty, the whole ex- 
isting order must be, if ever so slightly, altered; 
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and so the relations, proportions, values of each 
work of art toward the whole are readjusted; 
and this is conformity between the old and the 
new. Whoever has approved this idea of order, 
of the form of European, of English literature 
will not find it preposterous that the past should 
be altered by the present as much as the present 
is directed by the past. And the poet who is 
aware of this will be aware of great difficulties 
and responsibilities. 

One of the functions of the critic, as 
Eliot has observed obliquely in his essay 
on Johnson’s “Vanity of Human Wishes” 
and as Leavis has stated explicitly, is 
“to define, help form, and organize the 
contemporary sensibility, and to make 
conscious the ‘standards’ in it.”” Perhaps 
T. E. Hulme’s Speculations, a tremen- 
dous formative influence on Eliot, Pound, 
Tate, and, to a lesser extent, Herbert 
Read, did more than any other book, not 
merely to help “make conscious the 
‘standards’ ”’ in contemporary literature 
and criticism, but to define the contem- 
porary sensibility. It also defined the 
break with Victorianism. (In Hulme 
there are dicta, sometimes worked out, 
sometimes not, about scientism, romanti- 
cism, the need for a system of religious 
values, and the structure of poetry.) 
Hulme discussed the breakup of religious 
belief and the awful burden thereby 
thrown on the individual poet to estab- 
lish, not only his own scale of values, but 
the vehicles for giving them literary ex- 
pression. One of the persistent themes 
running through the new criticism is the 
consequences of the decay of a religious 
order. In other words, the new critics, 
like the cultural historians, are concerned 
with the rise of science and the decline of 
religion in the post-Renaissance world. 
As literary critics, they are concerned 
with the ways these developments are 
manifest in language and in literary 
forms. 
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Students Face Their Problems’ 


DEBORAH ELKINS?’ 


I WANTED to experiment with the use 
of literature for “guidance” purposes.’ 
In order to make this a course which 
would fill the actual needs of our chil- 
dren, I realized that first I needed to 
know a great deal about my children, 
what their problems were, what things 
were disturbing them. This is the way I 
went about finding out what difficulties 
our children were having in the process 
of growing up. 

First, in order to determine the extent 
of acceptance and rejection within the 
pupil society of the classroom, I admin- 
istered a sociometric test. This test re- 
vealed immediately which children were 
unchosen or rejected by their peers and 
were excluded therefore from any child- 
initiated activity, lacked a sense of be- 
longing, were frustrated in their attempts 
to become a part of their peer group—an 
area of deep concern among teen-agers. 
Through the sociometric test I also dis- 
covered which children were the natural 
leaders of that child society. Knowledge 
of this was of utmost importance because 
then I could seek the aid of those pupils 
in helping isolated children to become 
accepted by the group and I could watch 


*Read at the NCTE Convention, November, 
1948. 
2 New Park Avenue School, Hartford, Conn. 


3 This was an experiment carried on under the 
direction of Dr. Hilda Taba, director of the Inter- 
group Education Project of the American Council 
on Education, and with the encouragement of the 
city administration and of the school principal, 
Mr. M. Delott Garber. 


the behavior of the group as a whole 
with immeasurably new insight. 

Second, through interviews with the 
pupils which followed the sociometric 
test and in which children explained their 
reasons for choice of others, I discovered 
what concepts held by the children were 
hindering good interpersonal relation- 
ships. Let us take the case of a girl who 
was rejected because she already showed 
an interest in boys. Her position in that 
group was an extremely insecure one. 
Her peers needed an awareness of the 
fact that boys and girls do become more 
and more interested in each other as 
they develop into young men and women, 
that some develop earlier than others, 
that such children need understanding 
rather than condemnation. 

Third, children wrote about their 
“worries” and their “wishes” and did so 
freely when they realized that their con- 
fidences would never be disclosed. I 
learned from these papers that pleasing 
other people causes concern: “I worry 
about what people will think of me. If 
I do something wrong, I think people 
will judge me by this.” Personal appear- 
ance causes many teen-agers deep anxi- 
ety: “Sometimes kids tease me about 
being fat, and it makes me feel bad.” 
The financial plight of the family may 
be another source of anxiety: “My 
mother and father are separated and my 
mother’s having quite a hard time to 
manage things,” or “I worry about what 
our family wants when things go wrongand 
about making friends when I go on vaca- 
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STUDENTS FACE 


tion or to school.” I found that children 
are very sensitive about the appearance 
of their living quarters: “How well I 
know what it means to be laughed at be- 
cause of the location ...of course I 
joke about it, but it’s hard to keep pre- 
tending that you don’t care.” Another 
major concern is family health: “My 
first wish would be that my father’s 
back could be as good as it was before he 
hurt it.”’ Divorce, separation from par- 
ents, or adjustment to a new parent 
causes deep disturbance. “I wish I 
could live with my real mother,” wrote 
a thirteen-year-old boy. 

Fourth, the children kept diaries for 
two-day periods. These revealed much 
about the social lives of our children: 
the extent to which they engaged in peer 
activities or the extent to which the 
family does things together. We found 
that often families do not engage in 
many activities as a unit. Even meals 
may be taken individually and therefore 
mealtimes offer nothing in the way of 
socializing. It became apparent that 
many children were left on their own, 
with little supervision, in after-school 
hours, with little community or adult 
planning for their activities; that their 
activities were planned at chance meet- 
ings, in which case many children were 
excluded from any of those activities. 
Young people who lived far from the rest 
of the community, who could not find 
necessary time to join others, or who did 
not have the particular skills valued by 
the group, were left out. Some children’s 
home tasks were so great that there was 
little time for peer associations. Perhaps 
both parents were employed and not in a 
receptive mood for association with chil- 
dren when they came home. 

7-8:30. I got washed and dressed. I made the 


coffee and set the breakfast table. I ate my 
breakfast. By then it was 7:30. I got my sister, 
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father, and brother up. I had to call my father 
and brother a dozen times before they got up. 
I washed and dressed my sister. I got them their 
breakfasts and made our school lunches. I 
straightened the kitchen and my room. Then I 
got my books and things together. 


Fifth, I used sociodrama for discov- 
ering the predicaments of our young 
people. By playing out the things that 
bothered them, children were given a 
chance to reveal the real difficulties they 
have in communicating with adults— 
their own parents or their mother’s 
friends—or in managing younger sib- 
lings, whom they regard as pests. I 
learned too that several young people in 
the group were already seriously chal- 
lenging parental controls, that some 
children experienced little affection or 
security at home. 

From this information I found that 
these concerns of the children fell into 
two large areas—family and peer rela- 
tionships. It was in these two areas that 
we decided to do our reading. 

The next step was to select books and 
short stories in the light of what I had 
found out about these young people. I 
used literature in two ways: for guidance 
and with social studies. The guidance 
series I divided into the two areas into 
which the difficulties of the children 
seemed to fall: family relationships and 
peer relationships. Many of our children 
came from broken homes. Therefore I 
found stories about such children’s prob- 
lems, how they were solved, how those 
children made adjustments. But, also, I 
had stories about children who came 
from homes where there is much love 
and affection and understanding among 
family members. We read stories about 
how children who were left out of groups 
learned to make themselves acceptable 
to others, how groups themselves learned 
to become sensitive to the needs of others. 
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I had not only to change the books we 
used but also to experiment with differ- 
ent methods. For example, I used this 
kind of sequence: 

First I read short stories to the chil- 
dren, and we discussed each story thor- 
oughly. I found that if the children were 
first permitted to bring to the discussion 
any issues they themselves had per- 
ceived, I later had greater success in 
directing their attention to more partic- 
ular areas. I learned that if the teacher 
tried to give too great direction in the 
early part of the discussion, spontaneity 
was stifled; that if children could be en- 
couraged to discuss an issue among them- 
selves without waiting for the teacher to 
call upon them individually, there was 
good interaction among them. It became 
apparent to me that children can often 
influence other children to a greater de- 
gree than can the teacher. I tried to guide 
the discussion but in no way attempted 
to force it. 

More than one story on a particular 
problem often was needed to give chil- 
dren a perspective wide enough to make 
generalizations. The first one was usually 
used as a reaction story to give me an 
idea of what level of maturity the chil- 
dren had already attained in the con- 
cepts they held. Issues in two or more 
stories were compared and _ likenesses 
and differences pointed out. Children 
were led to discuss what in the story 
seemed real to them, what unreal, how 
they would do things differently if con- 
fronted with that problem. They were 
led to see that issues in life are not so 
simple as stories portray them, to look 
at things in a realistic manner. They 
could see, by comparision of stories, that 
behavior is a two-way proposition—that 
people react in different ways according 
to the manner in which others behave 
toward them. 


When a problem had been considered 
from many angles, children were given an 
opportunity to organize a panel in which 
they discussed books which they had 
been reading in the meantime—books 
which touched on similar issues. Panels 
were arranged according to sociometric 
choices so that groups were compatible, 
would work well together, and so that no 
member would be in an isolated, uncom- 
fortable situation. 

Later, another story was used for eval- 
uative purposes. In the written reactions, 
and in the discussion which followed, I 
could judge with how much greater un- 
derstanding the pupils now approached 
a problem. I found that they were more 
aware that there are many points of view 
to be considered, that they had a deeper 
understanding of the feelings of the other 
fellow, that they showed greater readi- 
ness to accept differences in other people, 
that they could bring greater resources to 
the consideration of a problem. 

I found that I got rich responses from 
children. To show what they were, I cite 
excerpts from a verbatim report. 

An illustration of a discussion of peer 
relationships is based on a story, ‘““The 
High Hill,” from Harper’s (February, 
1948). It was used for evaluation pur- 
poses to show the maturity level of con- 
cepts attained by an eighth-grade group 
of children, after the cumulative effect of 
many learning experiences. This took 
place after a unit on group responsibility 
in accepting a “left-outer.” 

It is the story of a first-grade teacher 
who is concerned not only with teaching 
the three R’s but also with the social and 
emotional development of her charges. 
The teacher places a newcomer, unat- 
tractive Elvy, beside Sisley, the quiet, 
unassuming leader of the group. Valen- 
tine’s Day approaches and Elvy cannot 
afford to buy a valentine for Sisley. So 
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she erases Margot’s name from the pret- 
tiest one and supplants her own. Margot 
accuses her of stealing it. In the course 
of events another teacher loses her ring, 
and suspicion is directed against Elvy, 
who neither admits nor denies it. The 
children believe she is the culprit and 
admire the daring stand she takes. She 
becomes leader for a time. But soon the 
truth is out; the ring is found. Elvy did 
not steal it. She loses the prestige she so 
shortly held, but Sisley sticks by her. 


THE HIGH HILL 


Question.—What do you think the author of 
this story was trying to show? 

JANE: The story went along with the idea of 
the left-outer. It’s about a teacher who wants 
the children to mix. The other teacher didn’t 
think that that was important. Sisley finally 
reached the top of the hill. And I think the 
teacher felt she had reached it too. 

PAMELA: I thought it was Elvy who reached 
the top of the high hill. 

RosaLyn: I think Sisley was at the top and 
Elvy was trying to get to her. 

FRANCES: It showed that Miss Farrell was 
not happy when Elvy was worshiped by the 
other kids for doing something daring. She 
didn’t want them to worship her. She just want- 
ed them to be her friends. 

RayMonp: She was afraid that if that busi- 
ness kept up, Elvy would think she had to steal 
to keep up her title, and then she would go from 
bad to worse. 

GINGER: They sort of made her a queen be- 
cause when she was facing them in the yard, she 
stood up to them and said, “I wouldn’t be 
afraid.” 

ARTHUR: That’s true of lots of kids. They ad- 
mire kids that have guts and nerve. They don’t 
care what they do as long as they have guts. 

PamELA: That’s funny though. If I stole your 
ring, I’d not expect the class to envy me, and I 
wouldn’t think they’d hang around me or even 
want to associate with me. 

Grace: What really happens is that she gets 
so much power that she can influence a crowd 
until they are scared to refuse to do what she 
says. She steals more and more to get more and 
more power. [Tries to explain Arthur’s and 
Pamela’s conflicting ideas.] 
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Question.—Have you ever known anything 
like that to happen in important world affairs? 

Raymonp: Hitler got his power by talking 
himself into it. 

Tim: It was more than that. He promised the 
people that they would have power too. 

Wanna: I reada book on Mussolini. Hedid one 
deed, and they put him on a pedestal. Then he 
got more and more power. John Dillinger be- 
came a leader of the underground in the same 
way. He got a little power, and then he got more 
and more, and then people continued to follow 
him because they were afraid of what would 
happen to them if they refused. 

FRANCES: But in this story they admired her 
even though they feared her. 

GINGER: Out our way one boy is stronger and 
bigger and older than the rest, and they obey 
him because he punishes them if they don’t, and 
he hurts them. 

Question.—Why did the children turn against 
Elvy when they found that she didn’t steal the 
ring? 

PAMELA: That’s what I want to know! 

FRANCES: When they found out that she was 
not daring, they didn’t admire her any more. 

Lena: They found out that she was just like 
them. They didn’t want an ordinary person for 
their leader. 

RosALyn: They had no fear of her any more. 
She was just as afraid to steal as they were. 

Grace: They never liked her before, until 
they found she was daring. Now that they re- 
alized that she was no longer what they thought 
she was, they didn’t look up to her. 

PAMELA: Margot was the one who started the 
prejudice against Elvy. She’s the one who said, 
“You didn’t dare!” 

JosePu: That’s sort of what happened with 
Mussolini and the Italians—he lost, and then 
they shot him. 

Frances: I think Margot is that type of 
gang leader. 

RosA.yn: No, she was not a gang leader at 
all. Sisley was. Margot was really not very well 
liked. That’s why she acted so loud. 

GINGER: That’s why she said what she did 
about Elvy taking the valentine. She wanted 
everyone to know she gave the best one. 

ArtTuHouR: If I took your valentine and erased 
your name, would you keep still about it? [Up 
to this point, Margot was the butt of criticism 
for causing Elvy so much misery. Arthur, a 
leader himself, comes to the defense of a char- 
acter who is in a sense an underdog, though this 
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is not at all apparent at first glance. He tries to 
make them understand her aggressive behavior.] 

FRANCES: Margot is jealous of Elvy, and 
she wants Sisley all by herself. [Picks up Ar- 
thur’s idea.] 

ArTHuR: When you are six years old, you 
don’t have the reasoning power to figure out 
why she took that valentine. I don’t blame 
Margot. 

Rosatyn: All you know is that if you put it 
in a box it is not right for anyone else to take 
it out. 

GRACE: We are expecting a six-year-old to 
act like us. And I’ll bet plenty of us in the eighth 
grade would be simple enough to yell out, “You 
stole my valentine,” without thinking of what 
that would do to the kid who took it. 

Question.—Why do you think the teacher sat 
Elvy near Sisley? 

Rosatyn: If Elvy was friends with Sisley, she 
would soon get friends with the rest of the kids. 

GERALDINE: Shecan help get herintothegang. 

GERTRUDE: She was shy and quiet. Sisley 
could help her out. 

Dvurwoop: Sisley was shy, too, in a way, and 
they would be good together. 

Jack: The teacher knew Sisley could make 
Elvy more alive. 

Roranp: If the kids wanted to go with Sisley, 
they would have to accept Elvy too. 

GRACE: Miss Farrell knew Sisley was a gang 
leader who wouldn’t care about her being poor. 

GrncER: She tried tomake the kids understand 
why Elvy took the valentine—that she did not 
take it for herself. 

Evia: She knew that if Sisley took a liking 
to Elvy the rest would follow. 

Tm: But, if they chose Elvy, why would 
they choose Sisley for a leader too? 

Grace: Different people can be leaders of the 
same group at the same time—for different 
things. [This was the result of stories and dis- 
cussions on leadership, how people fall into lead- 
ership roles, etc.] 

ALVIN: One was daring and one was under- 
standing. When they wanted to be daring, they 
had Elvy; when they wanted understanding, 
they had Sisley. 

Wa tter: Sisley had such doll-like charm 
that they couldn’t resist her. 

RosALyn: Sisley was the real leader. Elvy was 
only a part-time! eader. 

GINGER: Elvy had the leadership of excite- 
ment but hers was not the kind that would last 
through thick and thin. 


Thus I found that the use of fiction in 
the discussion of these problems of 
young people can serve many purposes. 

1. When children talk about a story in 
which the characters experience dilem- 
mas similar to theirs, they can express 
their feelings about their own situation 
without actually having to divulge that 
fact. 

2. The child can consider the problem 
involved in a more objective manner 
than if the difficulty were his very own. 
He can look at all sides of the problem, at 
many points of view. Objectivity would 
be more difficult, if not altogether impos- 
sible, if the problem under consideration 
were an immediate personal one. 

3. Children’s own experiences are so 
limited, their ways of handling difficult 
situations so lacking in versatility, their 
knowledge of cause and effect so re- 
stricted, that they need new perspective. 
Stories can help to supplement their 
own experiences, to create new concepts, 
new awarenesses, new expectations. Fic- 
tion can help set new goals for them, 
show them now changes can be made to 
achieve those goals, how people develop 
themselves to attain the end they desire, 
prepare them for facing disappointments, 
show them how to adjust to situa- 
tions. 

4. Fiction helps them look at problems 
which are not theirs personally, but of 
which they need knowledge in order to 
understand their own peer group. It 
helps them learn something of the emo- 
tions, aspirations, and hopes of people 
whose problems may not be the same 
as theirs. 

5. Fiction can help attach prestige to 
attainment of skills other than sports 
alone, for example, so that children may 
have a broader base for choice and in- 
clusion of others within the group. It can 
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extend the prestige basis to being liked, 
being helpful, being self-sufficient in 
managing and planning things. 

6. Group discussion based on fiction 
can help change attitudes, for group 
opinion has a tremendous effect on peers 
during adolescence. 


ffEdwin Markham expressed in four 
short lines the essence of what we should 
like to put across to children: 


He drew a circle that shut me out— 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout, 

But love and I had the wit to win; 
We drew a circle that took him in. 


Solving Personal Problems through Soctodrama 


LOIS B. SHELLHAMMER’ 


Soctoprama is the acting-out of a situa- 
tion which is described by the members 
of the group and which is a common 
problem to them. Example-situations 
might be asking father for the use of the 
car, making friends when you are a new- 
comer in a group, or working out better 
relations with a neighbor. 

Sociodrama in the classroom helps 
teachers discover children’s problems of 
getting along with others and provides 
experiences which help children improve 
their ways of dealing with human rela- 
tionships. As different members of the 
class play the various roles, both players 
and audience have a chance to observe 
how different words and actions affect 
the feelings of others. This insight into 
the feelings of others may help them 
change their ways of working with other 
people. 

The following description is of a socio- 
drama played by a group of seventh- 
grade students in an English class. Since 
the leader of the group was not the regu- 
lar teacher, an artificial approach was 
used. A teacher who knew the class could 
have started with some problem sig- 
nificant to the class which had become 
apparent to the teacher and students. 


*Sacramento (Calif.) State College. Formerly 
teacher in Oakland (Calif.) Public Schools. 


We started out with a “gripe” session, 
telling of things that really bothered us. 
We told of things which kept happening 
that we could not seem to do anything 
about, and yet we just did not know 
what we would do if they kept happening 
again and again. 

The seventh-graders responded eager- 
ly with some of their bothersome prob- 
lems. One told about a younger brother 
or sister who was always doing something 
to make him mad, another about a neigh- 
bor who “is always throwing things in 
our yard’; another student told of a 
friend who “always has to do just what 
she wants or she gets mad and won’t 
play.” Most of the incidents ended with 
the expression, ‘‘and I’ve tried every- 
thing, and nothing works, and I just 
don’t know what to do.” 

After listening to a number of these 
stories, we chose the most frequently 
named problem for acting out in a socio- 
drama. For the particular incident, we 
selected a fairly dramatic one which had 
been related by a girl in the class. It was 
the familiar ‘“‘little-brother-or-sister’’ 
problem. 

Ruth came to the front of the class and 
described her situation in enough detail 
for the class to visualize it and later take 
the roles described by her. She related 
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her problem as follows: “Well, I have a 
little brother, Jimmie, who is six years 
old. He never has to do anything around 
the house, and that doesn’t seem fair to 
me. I have to do the dishes every night, 
and I try to get him to wipe them for me. 
First I ask him nice and then I get real 
mad, and then I yell for my father. But 
Jimmie still never helps me, and I have 
to do them by myself. The thing that 
makes me so mad is that Jimmie acts so 
awful mean and so smarty because I have 
to do the dishes and he doesn’t. He just 
acts terrible, and it is awful because I get 
so mad every night.” 

The class asked Ruth a few questions 
to make the picture more clear to them. 
They wanted to know what methods 
Ruth had used to get Jimmie to help her. 
She said, “I do everything. First I just 
ask him; then I yell at him; and last I try 
to get my father to make him. But noth- 
ing does any good.” 

For the acting-out of the sociodrama, 
we asked Ruth to take the role of her 
brother, Jimmie, and we chose three vol- 
unteers to be “Ruth” for each of the 
three playings. We told the children who 
were playing the role of ‘‘Ruth”’ to try as 
many ways as they could think of to get 
Jimmie to help with the dishes, and we 
told Ruth to act as much like her brother 
as she could. 

The first “Ruth” tried friendly persua- 
sion, telling “Jimmie” how much fun it 
would be to wipe the dishes and that it 
wouldn’t take very long. To her various 
requests, ‘‘Jimmie”’ responded with smart 
remarks and insulting sounds like ‘‘nyah, 
yah, yah.” When these methods all 
failed, “Ruth” changed to angry re- 
marks and finally called loudly for 
father. Since there was no father, we cut 
the scene at that point. Before starting 
the second playing, we asked the real 
Ruth if she had been able to act like her 


little brother. She said, “Oh, no! I 
couldn’t be as mean as he is!” 

The second ‘‘Ruth” started by asking 
“Jimmie” very politely to help her. 
Then she tried bribery, telling him she 
would do something nice for him if he 
would wipe the dishes. When these meth- 
ods failed, she also appealed to father, 
which prompted us to cut the scene 
there. 

The third ‘‘Ruth” also began with po- 
lite words, but when these failed, she 
quickly changed to threats, saying she 
would throw the wet dishcloth at him if 
he did not help her. We cut the scene as 
she called to father. 

Following the third playing of the situ- 
ation, we asked the real Ruth to explain 
how she had felt as the different children 
had played her part. We asked whether 
some of the approaches used by the girls 
playing Ruth had made her, in her role as 
Jimmie, feel different. We asked which 
method had made her feel most like 
wanting to wipe the dishes. 

Ruth replied that she had felt most 
like helping when one girl who was 
“Ruth” had said she would do something 
nice for him in return. However, Ruth 
said that she honestly did not think any 
of the approaches tried by the girls would 
work favorably with her brother. She 
said she had already tried them all. 

We then asked the class whether they 
had some suggestions for Ruth. One stu- 
dent asked Ruth if she had merely told 
her brother that it would be fun to wipe 
the dishes, as the girl who tried that ap- 
proach in the sociodrama had done, or 
had she really acted as if it were fun. The 
girl said, “I don’t think it would convince 
him if you say it is fun, unless you act 
like it is.” 

Someone wanted to know why Ruth 
did not ask her mother to make Jimmie 
do the dishes. Ruth said she could not do 
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that because her mother was always up- 
stairs with the baby. 

A boy suggested that Ruth might ap- 
peal to her father on the reasonable basis 
that she had started doing dishes when 
she was six, and since Jimmie was now 
six, it was only fair that he should start 
helping now. The class and Ruth liked 
this suggestion so well that they asked to 
play the situation again with a third 
part added, that of father. This time 
Ruth watched while another child played 
the part of Jimmie. 

This playing was similar to the first 
one, except that when the father was ap- 
pealed to, he put down his newspaper, 
took Jimmie on his knee, and talked rea- 
sonably with him to convince him that he 
should wipe the dishes, now that he was 
six years old. Jimmie argued some, but 
finally agreed to wipe them. 

After this last playing of the socio- 
drama, we summarized the various ways 
which had been used to solve Ruth’s 
problem and pointed out that some ways 
would probably make Jimmie feel differ- 
ent than others. We also explained that 
there were probably other solutions not 
yet tried. This discussion ended the 
sociodrama. 

Apparently Ruth herself found a solu- 
tion not suggested by the class, for a few 
days later she told her teacher, “You 
know that business about my little 
brother helping me with the dishes? 
Well, that doesn’t bother me any more. 
I just do them by myself. I don’t really 
mind doing them, and I don’t get mad at 
my brother any more, either, the way I 
used to.” 

Either Ruth had gained enough in- 
sight into her problem to realize that it 


would be best to give up gracefully if she 
could not think of a better solution or she 
may have realized, as she played the role 
of her brother, that he, too, had feelings 
of which she had previously been un- 
aware. Possibly Ruth’s changed attitude 
toward her problem resulted partly from 
finding out that other children in the 
class had similar problems. This knowl- 
edge may have helped her decide that 
hers was not too great to bear. In either 
event, the playing of the sociodrama had 
helped free her from a very vexing prob- 
lem. 

In conclusion, certain things should be 
said about the use of the sociodrama as a 
technique for increasing children’s in- 
sight into some of their problems of hu- 
man relationships. First, the teacher as 
leader of the sociodrama and discussion 
must refrain from moralizing. While mor- 
alization may have a place in the class- 
room at other times, the chief contribu- 
tion of the sociodrama in changing be- 
havior is that the solution to the problem 
lies in the understanding of the situation 
itself rather than in an abstraction about 
right and wrong. 

In using the sociodrama, the desired 
outcome is that children who play the 
various roles will understand how the 
other person feels when certain things are 
said or done. The teacher can help bring 
this about by asking the persons who have 
played roles in the sociodrama such ques- 
tions as, ““How did you feel when certain 
things were said to you?” or “Who made 
you feel the best?” The child can then be 
helped to modify his behavior because he 
understands in what way and for what 
reasons his previous behavior failed to be 
effective. 
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Debating for Everyone 


JOHN M. TROUT, JR.’ 


Everyone came to the debating club 
“Dutch treat” picnic. Because we are a 
regional high school, they came long dis- 
tances by bus, by ferry, even by taxi. 
They came, really, because they belong 
to a club they are proud of. There were 
forty-four of them. 

Those forty-four laughing, singing 
voices had built a commendable record. 
In their first year of organized action 
they had participated in thirty-three 
interscholastic debates, winning 70 per 
cent. They had finished third in a 
nine-school interstate league. Their in- 
tramural program was extensive and well 
supported. They had won public com- 
mendation in State Model Congress and 
Model Legislature, had placed high in 
oratorical competition. Twelve of them 
had earned the school letter for debate. 
All of them had participated in speaking 
programs. Now they were self-confident, 
looking forward. But my mind ranged 
back over two years. 

Two years ago the Rogers High School 
Debating Club consisted of three dis- 
gruntled seniors, one quizzical sopho- 
more, and five wide-eyed freshmen. None 
of them knew how to debate. In fact, de- 
bating was in disrepute. It was the butt 
of mocking laughter. How, then, from 
this futile, apathetic beginning, have 
these boys and girls developed their en- 
thusiastic, powerful club? 

The students’ achievement rests on 
good fortune and good judgment, two 
cornerstones of any effective organiza- 
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tion. For they were fortunate, at the out- 
set, to find an infectious enthusiast, a 
magnetic student leader with attractive 
power. And they were wise to withdraw, 
during their first year, from organized 
competition. They could thus plan what 
was right for them; they could build. 

A third cornerstone of the continuing 
success of the boys and girls is their self- 
assurance. The club is theirs; the winning 
ideas are theirs. At the outset, they did 
not hesitate to remind us, the advisers, 
that we ought to reappraise our adult 
concepts of debating, to bring these into 
line with what they had in mind. Our re- 
sponsibility was not merely to furnish 
chaperonage and transportation, to re- 
hearse speeches, prepare bibliographies, 
and edit briefs. It was to guide the club 
members in formulating and in achieving 
their purposes, to help bring home the 
point that thinking can be fun. With this 
end in view, the club at once launched a 
program on live local issues. Of these, the 
most dramatic was the forum on the 
bridge bill. 

This bridge bill was an involved affair, 
encompassing the erection of a $20,000,- 
ooo span between our island and a neigh- 
boring shore. The issue was complicated 
by ferry rights, jurisdictional allocations, 
serial bond finance. Furthermore, the 
bill had been a political “hot potato” for 
years; numerous attempts to authorize 
the bridge had been pocketed in legisla- 
tive committee. But everyone in our city 
knew the span was needed, and there was 
intense interest in the impending public 
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hearing on the bill. The day before that 
hearing, we aired the question. The presi- 
dent of our Chamber of Commerce ac- 
cepted an invitation to speak at our 
meeting. 

Despite the powerful local demand for 
the bridge, our students decided that our 
club, as a public organization, was obli- 
gated to present both sides. There was a 
strong case against the bill. Since the op- 
ponents of the measure could not be pres- 
ent at our meeting, the club members au- 
thorized a deputation, which met with 
opposition leaders, briefed the negative 
case, and presented it with vigor, battling 
the guest speaker point for point. An au- 
dience of 150 students built up a clashing 
question period. The program was effec- 
tive civic education. 

For these boys and girls are civically 
literate. Hence they like to conduct fo- 
rums, not only among themselves, but 
with students of other schools. If pos, 
sible, they will follow any formal debate 
with informal discussion. It’s a short, 
straight road from civic alertness to ef- 
fective debating; also, the rough-and- 
tumble training of live discussion is es- 
sential, not only for debate, but for civic 
life. Convinced that the forum is a foun- 
dation, the club has elected for the com- 
ing year an outstanding, responsible 
senior boy to advance these programs. 

During their first year, the boys and 
girls achieved other advances. They con- 
vinced the athletic council that a school 
letter should be awarded for debating. 
Then they wrote their own requirements: 
thirty points, at least twelve to be 
earned in varsity competition, at least 
five in nonforensic service to the club. 
The executive committee, which with the 
advisers awards these points, defines 
“service” as “presiding or moderating, 
timing, earning club funds, publicity 
work, or any other nonspeaking partici- 


pation.” Again, the students, feeling their 
inadequacy in presentation, furnished 
volunteer members for a class in speech 
instruction and helped build the outline 
which is now a diploma course. They are 
still working on the revision of it. Finally, 
they established a forensic contest in the 
school, drew over fifty entries, and thus 
developed a powerful delegation for both 
the Model Congress and the Model Leg- 
islature. In two years they have made 
good their point that whatever the de- 
bating club does, it does well. Their con- 
fident insistence on that standard is a 
cornerstone in their achievement. 

But the deepest-laid cornerstone, the 
one that bears the print of ali their hands, 
is a point of view, a by-product crystal- 
lized in conversation over “cokes” at the 
soda fountain, a philosophy phrased, of- 
ten imperfectly, in endless casual discus- 
sions after school. There are five points in 
the statement. 


I. THE CLUB SHOULD TURN 
NOBODY AWAY 


Debating is the culminating point of a 
forensic program which should have 
value for the entire school. Hence it 
should neither tacitly discourage nor 
openly exclude would-be members. The 
debating club has no right to be selective. 

Too often a high-school “debating so- 
ciety” is a coterie of exclusive intellec- 
tuals who divide their time between the 
reference room and the full-length mir- 
ror. The program they pursue entails 
hours of research and forensic practice. 
The rigorous process of selection invali- 
dates debating as a school activity, for 
the validity of a school activity does 
seem to depend on its utility to the total 
student body; and, further, a forceful, 
contributive program needs manpower. 
Where else should we find forum speak- 
ers, moderators, timers, hostesses, au- 
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diences, but in our inclusive membership? 

A fatuous variation of selective elimi- 
nation is the categorical rejection from 
the forensic program of all below the 
junior year. This “brushoff’’ is usually 
founded on the unwarranted assumption 
that “sophomores are too immature.” 
They will not become more mature by 
nonparticipation. If you want gifted 
seniors, develop them. 

But the presumption that underclass- 
men are ‘“‘too immature’”’ is blind bigotry. 
Our sophomores won public commenda- 
tion in the Model Congress and the 
Model Legislature. They figured in seven 
of our nine league debates and dominated 
the rest of the program. Our best rebut- 
tal of the year was delivered by a thir- 
teen-year-old freshman. Last year the 
winner of a city-wide essay contest on 
international relations was one of our 
members, then a freshman. A friend of 
mine won state honors with sophomores. 
The immaturity of underclassmen is a 
myth. 

Hence we commit ourselves to work 
with younger speakers. Furthermore, we 
do not “give the cold shoulder” to boys 
and girls who are not effervescent. A 
“plugger” is often a winner. A “ship- 
shape” presentation is often preferable to 
a “phony” persuasiveness. We concede 
that the club which excludes may win a 
few tournaments and thus gain recogni- 
tion of a sort, but we stand convinced 
that such a club will never be a force in 
the life of the school community. 


II. THE CLUB RESPECTS EACH MEMBER’S 
AVAILABILITY 


The most productive effort, the most 
effective debating, comes, not from those 
who think that they must participate, but 
from those who want to participate. We 
have been obliged to recognize that, at 
any time, a debater simply may not be 


available. We have no right to misuse 
group pressure in order to force him into 
service against his better judgment. 

Availability for debating is limited by 
many factors. One of the strongest of 
these is a normal interest in other co- 
curricular programs. Against debating 
many of our youngsters balance work 
on periodicals, duties in the student 
ROTC, dramatics, class obligations, 
projects for the state Science Fair. Our 
point is to respect the normal intellectual 
omnivorousness of a capable youngster 
and to help him learn what any active 
adult must learn—to budget a reasonable 
amount of time among co-curricular or 
leisure interests. 

Another limiting force on our stu- 
dents’ availability for debate is studies. 
Many of them are driving for college 
scholarships; marks are important to 
these youngsters. Hence any boy or girl 
may withdraw from our program for pe- 
riods of from three to six weeks. Other 
limiting factors are outside employment, 
lack of transportation, home duties, out- 
side interests. For example, one of our 
more effective speakers is a talented 
singer. For her, music comes first. She de- 
bates, she has said, to remind herself that 
she has a mind as well as a voice. We are 
obligated to respect her choice of objec- 
tives and also to offer her the opportu- 
nity she wants; and we have many like 
her. Debating has merely a reasonable 
place in life. 

But too often high-school debating is 
“whole hog” or nothing. Tournament de- 
bating, especially, makes exorbitant de- 
mands on a student’s free time, even on 
his committed time; for boys and girls 
set their own standards of performance, 
often higher than we adults realize, and 
they know what effort and strain is in- 
volved in meeting their demands on 
themselves. Hence they are reluctant to 
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undertake debating, for they believe that 
it asks too much. Too often it means re- 
peated conflict of loyalties. They will not 
commit themselves to a program which 
they have neither the nervous strength 
nor the time to follow successfully. In 
taking this position, they show common 
sense. We have concluded that our pro- 
gram must be adaptable enough to meet 
the needs of our membership. Respect a 
student’s availability, and you will have 
his loyalty. 


Ill, WE FIT THE TOPIC 
TO THE SPEAKER 


We debate topics which our members 
can argue with sincerity, conviction, and 
immediacy of interest and experience: 

hould our city adopt the council-man- 
ager form of government? Should eight- 
een-year-olds vote? Should our state 
adopt an eighteen-year-minimum driving 
age? Should we establish a state Fair 
Employment Practices Commission? 
Should we set up in our Narragansett Bay 
area a laboratory for the investigation of 
the hoof-and-mouth disease? These, we 
feel, are live issues. 

Then, again, we do not restrict our- 
selves to one debate form or one debate 
style. We hold forums, humourous pro- 
grams, or use cross-examination; our 
teams may be two man, three man, or 
even four. We sometimes join forces with 
a club from a neighboring school to de- 
bate local issues, one speaker from each 
club on either side. We are strongly in 
favor of “‘short-preparation” debates. 
For these, the students are usually 
handed the topic forty-eight hours in ad- 
vance of presentation. The preparation 
is concentrated, the speaking vigorous 
and effective. We cannot meet the de- 
mand for this sort of program. 

Debating a variety of topics or listen- 
ing to a varied series helps our members 


to build the background essential to fac- 
ile extemporaneous argument. We hope 
that through our program they will grow, 
not only as debaters, but as persons. 
However, all too often the topic assigned 
to high-school debaters repels them from 
debating. Consider, for example, last 
year’s national high-school question: 
“Resolved, That the United Nations Be 
Expanded into a Federal World Govern- 
ment.” We are reminded that in some 
circles this ponderous problem was as- 
signed by directive to all debaters as the 
only question of the year.) 

There can be no more unsalesman-like 
approach to debating. In the first place, 
we think that debaters themselves should 
have a say in the choice of topic. But 
basically our point is that the problem 
should be adapted to the level of compre- 
hension and to the experience of the par- 
ticipant. To “get inside” the massive 
topic of world federation, we should have 
to spend weeks in teaching the vocabu- 
lary of the question alone, not to mention 
the political, social, and ideological back- 
ground requisite for debating it with 
even elementary understanding. To be 
sure, we have a few gifted members who 
might in any event have chosen this sub- 
ject. But our policy is “Debating for 
Everyone.” With us, topics are not as- 
signed; they are determined by agree- 
ment. 

We advance the view that high-school 
debating is training. It is education and 
it is civic and personal maturing. In the 
highest sense, it is play. Debating should 
be pleasant. Requisite, therefore, is a 
live topic, democratically established. 


IV. THE PROGRAM SHOULD PROVIDE A 
RANGE OF OUTLETS AND INCENTIVES 


Our program provides many outlets at 
varying levels. Some of it is intramural, 
much of it interscholastic; some of it is 
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informal debate, some formal, some 
merely discussion. We maintain an ex- 
tended “junior varsity” program for 
speakers still developing and for ‘‘mar- 
ginal” participants. Our freshmen have 
an affiliated organization, with a sepa- 
rate schedule. Any boy or girl who wants 
forensic experience may find it at 
Rogers. 

There are many advantages in a broad 
program. One of these is the opportunity 
for discovering latent talent in young- 
sters and for allowing it to develop by 
“growing through”’ the levels of the pro- 
gram.}For example, one of our present 
leading debaters had never made a public 
speech before last January. She devel- 
oped through the trial rounds of the 
speaking contest and advanced to the 
final, where she took second, and then to 
the Model Congress, where she was com- 
mended. Then she undertook debating, 
went through intramural contests to the 
varsity, where she was a member of two 
winning teams, and won a school famed 
Another advantage is the opportunity 
for the youngster with a weakness to 
overcome that weakness through compet- 
itive practice. A third benefit is the pro- 
vision of opportunities to those whose 
ability is limited but whose interest is 
worthy of encouragement. The more flex- 
ible the program, the greater the possi- 
bility of benefit to the individual. 

Further, our program strives to inter- 
act with classroom activities and with 
other co-curricular outlets. For us, de- 
bating is only one outlet in a school-wide 
speech program. Activity radiating from 
the speech classes strengthens our activi- 
ties, especially in the stimulation of in- 
terest. For we want our program to be of 
value to all who are not debaters. Listen- 
ing opportunities, as well as speaking 
opportunities, are important. 

However, our youngsters oppose the 


notion that a sloppy program, demo- 
cratically controlled, has some vague 
benefit. They want to be proud of every 
performance of the club. That is why 
they asked us, this year and last year, to 
be moderators of the forums. Now they 
have developed boys and girls capable of 
handling this responsibility. The club 
standard of good performance is our 
highest incentive. 

We have other incentives, however. 
The award of the school letter is one of 
these. Almost every presentation carries 
tangible recognition in the form of “‘et- 
ter-points.”’ These are flexible in number. 
For instance, a junior-varsity-judged de- 
bate against another school carries four 
points; but if the opponents are a varsity 
team, it carries eight. Similarly, when 
“JV’s” put on a “super-varsity” presen- 
tation, the point rating goes up., The 
executive committee makes these alloca- 
tions, with the advice of the guiding 
teacher| Another incentive, less tangible, 
is the contact with representatives of 
other schools. The experience of inter- 
scholastic action is socially beneficial. It 
is also a spur to keen participation. We 
believe in offering every possible encour- 
agement to our members to do well, and 
we earnestly recommend that any foren- 
sic club provide a wide range of outlets 
and a flexible, self-controlled range of 
tangible incentives to effective perform- 
ance. 


V. THE ROLE OF THE JUDGE 
IS EDUCATIONAL 


We believe in the critic judge. Our 
youngsters are always asking such ques- 
tions as: “How could I have done that 
rebuttal better?” The question should be 
answered as soon as possible after the 
presentation. Even in formal debates, 
we request the panel of judges to meet 
the debaters and to do a bit of teaching; 
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for debating is a form of learning. 

Of course, the judge of a debate has a 
judicial function. The “phony” amateur- 
ism which preaches “no decision” has 
little appeal for wide-awake youngsters. 
But what about the manner of the decid- 
ing? 

It may well be the fact that the judge 
is what we “‘coaches” make him. He may 
be reflecting the projection of our stand- 
ards when he seems to expect the extraor- 
dinary—finished platform style, irref- 
utable logic, immediate penetration to 
the heart of a complex issue. It may be 
only human frailty when he renders a 
verdict on the basis of arguments occur- 
ring, not in the debate itself, but in his 
own mind. But it is undoubtedly the 
judge’s awareness of our possible disaf- 
fection that makes him overemphasize 
mathematical tabulation in his appraisal, 
so that he renders a verdict by such a 
tenuous margin as 6/1,500. 

While it is true that underemphasizing 
the decision is an incentive to slipshod 
performance, it is equally true that over- 
emphasizing the verdict produces unfor- 
tunate effects. One of these is inherent in 
the folly of urging youngsters to work 
arduously toward a decision which must 
be subjective. This subjectiveness, which 
is simply a human capacity for prejudice 
or error, they cannot understand. Hence 
there develops a cynicism toward the 
judge, an unjustified and undesirable at- 
titude; or there is a frantic scramble to 
meet every possible requirement a judge 
might conceive. Neither situation is 
healthy. 

With relation to judged debating, we 
have had to face the following dilemma: 


Is it better to be dishonest, but to put up 
a good appearance? Or is it best to be 
honest, though sloppy? Club policy is 
frank: no predigested oratory, no plagia- 
rism ; each shall write his own. The young- 
sters do not intend to sacrifice integrity 
for a judge’s nod. But in preserving fo- 
rensic honesty, they have not sacrificed 
any standard of performance. 

However, probably the most virulent 
evil attendant on overcoached, over- 
judged debating is the fixed notion that 
to win is all important. The coach may 
fall victim to this infection when he over- 
uses a capable speaker, excluding those 
less capable, in order to show a victory. 
Or the virus may result in condoned 
chicanery: slanting of evidence, misrep- 
resentation of facts, deletion from quota- 
tions. Sarcasm is called undesirable, not 
because it is impolite, but because it 
costs points. The art of debate thus be- 
comes a perversion of personal ethics. 
Winning may be important, but it is not 
so important as growing. 

Growing is the key word. In one sen- 
tence, the program developed by these 
boys and girls is dedicated to the growth 
of each member through satisfying 
speaking experience. That policy means 
that we advisers must not try to impose 
adult standards of comprehension on 
youngsters, but must rather encourage 
boys and girls to grow toward those 
standards. We must see to it that each 
youngster finds his fitting opportunity. 
It means, too, that we should lose a de- 
bate rather than lose a debater. For we 
are all convinced, on the facts as we have 
them, that debating is a school activity 
for everyone. 
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Goodbye, William Shakespeare’ 


REGINA HEAVEY’ 


Every experienced high-school teacher 
to whom the tradition of English litera- 
ture is dear must, at times, suffer from 
the sadness of farewell. Often, as I pre- 
sent to a high-school class of fifth-grade 
readers the skeleton of a well-known 
classic, shrouded in an ill-fitting pattern 
cut to fifth-grade dimensions, I catch 
myself murmuring, a little plaintively, 
“Goodbye, William Shakespeare.” What 
I am bidding farewell is the exaltation of 
mind and spirit so essential to great liter- 
ature. The epitome of this is, indeed, 
Shakespeare, not only because of his il- 
luminating and compassionate under- 
standing of human nature, but because 
of his unsurpassed mastery of his me- 
dium. No other writer in English has 
commanded words so well. If the English 
language, despite its flexible syntax and 
rich vocabulary, is not to degenerate into 
the utterance of the moron, he must re- 
main a star to steer by. 

Nevertheless, Shakespeare and _ his 
good companions of lesser magnitude are, 
one by one, being banished from the 
high-school classroom. Each term, tradi- 
tional great works of literature are 
dropped from courses of study and, con- 
sequently, eventually from the lists of 
educational publishers. What effect such 
a continued deletion will have upon our 
culture and our speech is a question ev- 
eryone concerned with the history of our 
language must ask himself. 

Many factors, not so unrelated as they 

* Presented at the Annual Institute on Reading, 
Temple University, January 31, 1949. 

* Overbrook High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


may appear to be, have unwittingly 
joined forces in the undeclared assault 
upon our literary tradition. Among these 
are, first, the change in the caliber of the 
high-school population, brought about 
by social promotion; second, the expan- 
sion and modernization of objectives of 
instruction, held by many teachers of 
English; third, the impact of the utili- 
tarianism of our time upon the written 
and spoken word. From each of these, the 
individual child in our schools has both 
gained and lost. It is with his losses and 
their potential effect upon our culture 
that I am primarily concerned. 

My quarrel is not, however, with the 
change that has taken place in the high- 
school population. In a democracy the 
developmental experience of secondary 
education should, indeed, be available to 
all adolescents not actually feeble- 
minded. It should be available, even 
though its being so means that incoming 
tenth-grade pupils will vary, as they do 
in the high school in which I teach, in 
reading ability from primer to college 
level. My quarrel is with the misinter- 
pretation of democracy in education, 
with the fallacy that equal opportunity 
means the same opportunity. Such er- 
roneous thinking has established the 
tyranny of the average child, the “Com- 
mon Man” of our educational system. It 
is his needs that set the pattern for 
courses of study; it is for him they are 
planned. Consequently, the ‘“unaver- 
age,’’ whether superior or inferior, are 
neglected and frustrated. 

As the widespread practice of social 
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promotion has lowered the “average- 
ness” of the average pupil, the high 
schools have leveled down their instruc- 
tional materials. This is especially true in 
subjects such as English and history, in 
which language is a paramount factor. 
The challenge of total education has been 
met, in most cases, by so-called “‘adjust- 
ments” that are, in reality, compromises 
and evasions. To meet the wide range of 
reading abilities, the average reading 
level of materials has, to a great extent, 
been lowered for all students. As a col- 
league of mine bitterly complains, her 
tenth-year history text, at sixth-grade 
reading level, does not solve her prob- 
lems. While it suits the needs of some of 
her pupils, it is far too easy for many of 
them and still too difficult for others. 

Much the same kind of thing has taken 
place in the teaching of English. There, 
too, in lieu of differentiated instruction, 
there has developed a tendency to level 
down the quality of literary experience 
offered. Frequently, great works of litera- 
ture, such as the novels of Scott, Dick- 
ens, or Eliot, traditionally known to edu- 
cated people, have been abandoned be- 
cause “The boys and girls can’t read 
them any more.’”’ What is meant is that 
some or many or most of the boys and 
girls can no longer read them. 

There has been, as yet, no perceptible 
increment in stupidity among our young 
people. There has, however, with the in- 
clusion of ail boys and girls in the high 
school, been a depression of the average 
of intelligence. Nonetheless, while the 
high schools are no longer exclusive, they 
are, for the most part, conducting busi- 
ness as usual. They are still covering their 
student body—in English and history, 
especially—with uniform courses of 
study, too narrow in their conception for 
the extremities at either end. Both the 
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brighter and the duller pupils continue 
to lose by such a process. 

A loss by the brighter pupils, unfor- 
tunately, is a loss to our national culture. 
If, year after year, young people of intel- 
ligence are denied the acquaintance of 
literary titans, such as Shakespeare, 
Chaucer, and Browning, how, then, are 
the traditions of our literature to be pre- 
served? If young people whose minds can 
well be stimulated and challenged by 
stylists like De Quincey, Macaulay, Ad- 
dison, and Steele are held to the level of 
mediocrity, what will be the eventual 
effect upon standards of written and 
spoken English? What kind of expression 
is to be expected of young people of 
promise, unfamiliar with “the best that 
has been thought and said in the world,” 
when they become the speakers and 
writers who fix the standards? 

Teachers of English in their desire to 
be all things to all pupils have created 
their own Frankensteins, monsters that 
may eventually destroy them as teachers 
of literature. In their effort to solicit in- 
terest in reading they have unduly 
stressed modern, popular writers to the 
extent of leading their pupils to believe 
that writing not of the moment is out- 
moded. They have lost sight, and have 
permitted their pupils to lose sight, of the 
fact that many classics were once popu- 
lar and first appeared on the magazine- 
stand. In their preoccupation with the 
date of copyright, they have forgotten 
that intrinsic worth is timeless, that a 
novel published a month ago or a century 
ago must have power of expression and 
depth of understanding to be great. In 
their desire to have pupils enjoy what 
they read, they have interpreted Aris- 
totle too literally. Too few of the reading 
experiences now offered in the high- 
school classroom, however much pleasure 
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they may give, can, by any stretch of the 
imagination, be called art. 

Teachers of English, in their desire for 
something their pupils can or will read, 
have been indiscriminate in their use of 
simplifications or adaptations. Necessary 
and helpful as the adaptation is for the 
reader of limited ability, it should never 
be placed in the hands of any pupil whose 
mind and imagination can be challenged 
by the original work of literature. The 
bright pupil or the able reader is capable 
of editing for himself. He knows, for in- 
stance, when to skip boring, descriptive 
passages in Scott’s Ivanhoe, yet he would 
not willingly miss a word of the assault 
upon the castle, fraught with cunning use 
of detail, so typical of Scott’s gift for 
recreating the past. 

However grateful teachers of English 
may be for the adapted story, rewritten 
with a controlled vocabulary, they should 
accept it only for what it is and so pre- 
sent it to their pupils. They should keep 
in mind that the adaptation bears no 
more resemblance to literature than a 
sepia print of a masterpiece does to the 
original painting. An adaptation, stripped 
of beauty and power of expression, is be- 
reft of the precision of word, the grace 
and distinction of language, that made 
the original a work of art. The continued 
use of adaptations places an abnormal 
importance on story telling and deadens 
literary taste. 

The enthusiasm of many teachers of 
English for anthologies of short stories 
and magazine articles of timely interest 
has furthered the idea that reading 
should be a brief, rather than a sustained, 
experience. It has destroyed, to an alarm- 
ing degree, the ability or willingness of 
young people of intelligence to listen with 
patience to great minds. 

True, most of our pupils today are 
being given broader and more varied 


reading experiences. But, in the getting 
of “‘more matter with less art,’”’ they are 
subjected too extensively to current, 
ephemeral, and superficial writing that 
lessens the value of the word. How can a 
boy or girl learn to appreciate art or 
music but by acquaintance with great 
artists and musicians? How can he know 
the beauty and fluency of our language 
other than by familiarity with writers 
who have the power to command words, 
the common coin of thought, in a new 
and special way? Only from them can he 
learn what William Butler Yeats meant 
when he said, “Rabelais, Villon, Shake- 
speare, William Blake would have known 
one another by their speech. Some of 
them knew how to construct a story, but 
all of them had abundant, resonant, 
beautiful, laughing, living speech.” 

The too ready use of the adaptation 
and the preoccupation with brief, timely 
reading experiences are reflections, no 
doubt, of the utilitarianism of the age in 
which we live. It may well be that our 
increasing disregard of the classic is part 
of our worship of the machine. There is 
so little time! But for what? To turn on 
the radio or television? To rush to the 
movies? Is leisured, challenging reading, 
neither streamlined nor jet-propelled, 
passing into disrepute, along with the la- 
bor of the skilled craftsman? Is it to be 
supplanted by the digest, stripped of the 
essence of good writing and so simplified 
that little remains to challenge imagina- 
tion or provoke thinking? Must the odds 
be even whether we are to go down in 
history as a nation for having contrib- 
uted the push button or the digest to 
civilization? 

Literature, more than art and music, 
has lost through the accessibility of radio 


3 Preface to ‘‘The Well of the Saints,” by John 
Middleton Synge (Dublin: Maunsel Pub. Co., 1912). 
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and screen. Because both these means of 
entertainment are heirs to the ballad- 
maker and the troubadour, they appeal 
to man’s fundamental love of storytell- 
ing. With sight and sound, they supple- 
ment the story and interpret it for the 
unimaginative, always, of course, with 
an eye for “Hooper ratings” and box- 
office receipts. While fine music comes 
over the air many times daily, rarely, 
except on some public service features 
and a few commercial programs, can 
speech that has grace and distinction be 
heard on the air. It is geared usually to 
the hearing comprehension of the low- 
average listener. The danger of such an 


influence is that it may fix our standards 
of spoken language at that low level. 

In conclusion, then, there are two 
questions that everyone concerned with 
the future of our culture must ask him- 
self. First, as technological advancement 
and redistribution of wealth increase our 
leisure and propel us toward a classless 
society, must we, as a people, lose our 
intellectuality? Second, if the public 
schools continue to offer less education to 
more young people and to level down the 
quality of learning experiences, espe- 
cially in English, will they not foster a 
proletariat of the mind and annihilate 
our literary traditions? 


T: raining in Citizenship 


ALICE HOWARD SPAULDING’ 


Lirerarvre is the textbook from 
which one may learn the techniques of 
the fine art of living. Every worth-while 
book that was ever written contributes 
something to our knowledge of this fine 
art, by showing us either what to do or 
what to avoid. 

What are some of the rules of this 
greatest of all the arts? 


I. Thou shalt be honest with thyself and 
with thy fellow-man. 
II. Thou shalt be fair, just, and merciful in 
thy dealings with thy fellow-man. 

III. Thou shalt share willingly the advantages 
thou hast with those less fortunate. 

IV. Thou shalt be tolerant of the customs and 
beliefs of thy fellow-man. 

V. Thou shalt keep an open mind to truth 
from whatever source it comes. 

VI. Thou shalt develop good taste, the power 
to discriminate between what is first rate 
and what is cheap and shoddy. 

VII. Thou shalt develop a sense of propor- 
tion, so that thou shalt see thyself, and 


t Brookline (Mass.) High School. 


all matters and issues, in due relation to 
others. 

VIII. Thou shalt have faith in the ultimate 
triumph of Good, in order that thou may- 
est be a source of courage and good cheer. 

IX. Thou shalt develop a pleasant, gracious 
personality that thy manners may be 
agreeable and thy presence radiant. 

X. “Thou shalt do unto others as ye would 
that they should do unto you.” 


These are some, perhaps the most im- 
portant, of the principles of the fine art of 
living. As one studies them, one perceives 
also that they are the fundamentals of 
good citizenship. 

Now let us see how the literature 
taught in our public schools serves not 
only as a cultural influence and a source 
of pleasure in leisure hours but especially 
as a textbook in good citizenship, in the 
fine art of living. In order not to be tire- 
some, let us limit our study to one essay, 
one biography, one novel, one poem. 

I feel that I have not done my duty by 
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a class if I allow it to be graduated with- 
out making acquaintance with Emerson’s 
essay, “Compensation.” When I first 
mention it, there are looks of dismay; 
but, once begun, so much worldly wis- 
dom appears in it, so much material for 
discussion, that it is difficult to cover the 
day’s assignment. 

Every sentence is provocative: “An in- 
evitable dualism bisects nature’’; “What 
we gain in power is lost in time”; “For 
everything you have missed you have 
gained something else, and for every- 
thing you gain you lose something’’; “If 
riches are increased, they are increased 
that use them”; “Nature hates monopo- 
lies and exceptions”; President has 
paid dear for his White House”’; “What 
we call retribution is the universal neces- 
sity by which the whole appears when- 
ever a part appears’; “Punishment is a 
fruit that unsuspected ripens within the 
flower of the pleasure which concealed 
it”; “Crime and punishment grow out of 
one stem’’; “This Law writes the laws of 
cities and nations—It is in vain to build 
or plot or combine against it.” 

Do you imagine that, when these sen- 
tences have been discussed as they apply 
to various experiences, students look 
upon life as they did before? Years after 
graduation, I have had them come back 
to me and say, “Do you know, I have 
never forgotten those discussions we had 
about ‘Compensation’; and—Brother! 
have I seen it work out!” 

George Eliot’s Silas Marner, is, for 
some reason, a novel that critics of the 
schools seem to have a special grudge 
against, probably because it was badly 
taught to them. No book in the world is 
proof against a stupid or uninspired 
teacher, just as almost any book in the 
hands of a skilful teacher can make some 
contribution, however small, to the fine 
art of living. This is one reason why the 


best teacher is an economy and a poor 
one a waste of money. 

In Silas Marner there is much food for 
thought. First, there is the character of 
Squire Cass. A class perceives very 
quickly his grossness, his arrogance, his 
bad relationship to his sons; and they un- 
derstand at once that the misbehavior of 
the two boys traces back immediately to 
their lack of a happy home life and intel- 
ligent, sympathetic parental guidance. In 
the case of the two sons, they see how 
Dunstan’s wildness led directly to dis- 
honesty and then to disaster, and how 
Godfrey’s vulgar love affair and coward- 
ice brought him nothing but misery and 
nearly wrecked a marriage which was 
precious to him. 

Silas Marner, himself, proves to the 
least enthusiastic reader how honesty, 
unselfishness, and love are rewarded. 
This novel is an excellent one to read 
after “Compensation,” for in it the class 
can see the law of compensation working 
out in every character. 

One might ask, “Does the reading of 
this novel attract students to read other 
novels of George Eliot or other novels 
mentioned as classics?” The answer is 
emphatically that it does in the case of 
young people who are readers. Unfortu- 
nately, there is in every high school a 
group who won’t read anything except 
under compulsion, and, no matter how 
inspiring the teacher, they feel that read- 
ing is a waste of time. They would 
rather take pictures, or make models, or 
do scientific experiments, or play games, 
or just do nothing. Sometimes they out- 
grow this attitude, and then they turn 
back to the books they read in school as 
a starting point for further reading; but 
just as it’s true that some people don’t 
like olives or tomatoes, so it has to be 
faced that some people can never learn 
to enjoy reading. 
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Browning’s poem, ‘Rabbi Ben Ezra,” 
is literature that is calculated to make a 
class groan when they first hear of it, but 
I have yet to see the class that doesn’t 
look interested and curious after I have 
read to them the first stanza: 


Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life for which the first was made: 
Our times are in His hand 

Who saith, “A whole I planned, 

Youth shows but half; trust God: see all, 
Nor be afraid!” 


And right here the discussion begins: “Js 
the best yet to be?” “How?” “Why?” 
“How can one insure it?” “Are our lives 
planned?” “To what extent?” ‘What’s 
the way to meet life?” 

Then we go on to stanzas 2-5, in which 
the poet explains that the variable ambi- 
tions of youth are not to be condemned; 
they are proof of the divine spark which 
inspires him. In this connection someone 
is sure to say something like ““My father 
doesn’t see why I can’t make up my mind 
to be a lawyer like him”; and then we 
are launched on another discussion, 
about choosing a vocation, or the worries 
of adolescence, or a defense of youth to 
parents. 

Stanza 6 makes them look doubtful at 
first: 

Then welcome each rebuff 

That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 

Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go! 
Be our joys three parts pain! 

Strive, and hold cheap the strain; 

Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never 
Grudge the throe! 


But as we read it over two or three times, 
the shoulders begin to straighten and the 
eyes to shine, for the students begin to 
see that here is a red-blooded, two-fisted 
philosophy that can give them courage 
and strength as long as they live. 

Well, not to labor the point, when the 
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poem has been read over and over, every 
point discussed, sometimes with humor, 
sometimes with acrimony, but always 
with earnestness, the students find that 
they have memorized the parts which es- 
pecially impressed them without know- 
ing that they were doing so, and they 
have become aware of the depth of the 
thought and the power of the expression 
without being told. 

In Carlyle’s Essay on Burns, the class 
learns about the great Scotch poet, hav- 
ing previously read and perhaps sung 
some of his poetry. They have heard for 
themselves the melodiousness of “Oh my 
love’s like a red, red rose’’; they have ob- 
served his tenderness in 

I’m sorry man’s dominion 
Has broken Nature’s social union 
And makes thee startle at me, 


Thy poor earth-born companion and 
fellow-mortal. 


They have laughed at his mirthful lines 
and have been stirred by the patriotic 
fervor of 

Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, 


Welcome to your gory bed 
Or to victorie! 


By now they are ready for Carlyle’s 
biography. Almost the first thing they 
obtain is a measuring stick for any biog- 
raphy: “A good biography should show 
the world’s effect upon the man, and the 
man’s effect upon the world.” That is an 
immediate challenge: Will Carlyle’s biog- 
raphy do that? At the end they decide 
that Carlyle is one of those rare persons 
who practice what they preach. Mean- 
while, between the beginning and the 
end, the class discovers such nuggets as 
“The world has ever been unjust to its 
teachers,” or the digression on friend- 
ship, or the one on the danger of divided 
aims. There are many others which are 
seized upon by alert young minds eager 
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to discuss these ideas about life, about 
which they are all so curious. When the 
last paragraph has been reached and they 
read the lovely comparison of the simple 
peasant poet to the little Valclusa foun- 
tain, there is always keen appreciation 
of the truth and beauty of Carlyle’s 
tribute. 

We do not talk much about style in our 
study of literature. Rather, it seems im- 
portant that an awareness of the expres- 
sion shall come through discussion of the 


ideas and through hearing the author’s 
words read over and over again while one 
searches for his remotest meaning, until 
the language becomes finally a part of the 
young reader’s being. After all, style is a 
matter for the professional critics to 
quibble over. If one gives young people 
the greatest in literature to read for its 
thought and its value to them as a text- 
book for living, they will develop a taste 
for beauty of expression as a by-product. 
Why worry them about it? 


Sociology and Imagery in a Great 


American Novel 


THOMAS D. 


“Tf such a thing as the great American 
novel can be, this is it,” observed critic 
Evans Rogers in his review of Willard Mot- 
ley’s Knock on Any Door in the New Orleans 
Item. Forthwith Mr. Evans is ready to 
transfer to Knock on Any Door all the “‘su- 
perlatives” that he had formerly applied to 
Theodore Dreiser’s American Tragedy. Al- 
though many critics of literature will ques- 
tion his statement, few can say that it is not 
a great American novel; and it would appear 
that one of the reasons for its greatness is 
that it exhibits, among other qualities, a 
superb employment of imagery. 

Characters that live and a plot that is 
credible make a good novel. One must be- 
lieve in the characters and must find in them 
semblances or recordings of his own observa- 
tions and experiences. In Knock on Any 
Door, Nick Romano, whose life is graphically 
drawn from the time that he is an altar boy 
at St. Augustine’s to the moment that he 
pays the supreme penalty for a brutal mur- 
der, is real; we believe in him. Yet, if the 
reader is to grasp the full import of Motley’s 
social preachment, he must have that 
preachment or message artistically present- 
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ed to him by analogy and artful pictorializa- 
tion rather than by marked sermonizing. 
This Motley does effectively. 

The basic philosophy of the naturalist 
school of novelists is determinism, and Mot- 
ley is undoubtedly a determinist. The pri- 
mary purpose of Knock on Any Door is to 
show that Nick Romano, the son of a pover- 
ty-stricken family, is not free to become an 
industrious, healthy-minded lad amid the 
ulcerous maladies of the city and the slums. 
Society contaminates him, and society even- 
tually kills him. He becomes a helpless ani- 
mal, as it were, driven until he is cornered, 
a victim of his environment and “instinct.” 
He becomes a tragic exemplum of the fa- 
mous words of the great tragedian, Shake- 
speare:‘‘As flies to wanton boys are we to the 
Gods; they kill us for their sport.” In Knock 
on Any Door society has been substituted 
for the “Gods,” and the victim, Nick Ro- 
mano, is compared to an insignificant ani- 
mal, played with by society. So subtly does 
Motley make this analogy through a skilful 
employment of “animal” imagery that such 
imagery warrants major consideration in 
any study of his art. 

Midway in chapter i of the novel Ma 
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Romano proudly comments on the virtues 
of her son, whom she is training for the 
priesthood. Of all his youthful acts, she 
likes to recall one—Nick and the mouse. 


One day by Rankin’s grocery store a cat 
has a little bit of a mouse cornered and was 
playing with it and slapping it this way and 
that. A crowd of people were standing around 
watching. Do you know what Nick did?... 
That child walked up, picked that mouse up 
and stuck it in his pocket and walked away as 
fast as he could! 


Forty-five pages later, as Nick goes about 
his work in a reform school, he sadly recalls 
Ma’s account of her “favorite” story about 
him. 

My Nick is a fine boy ... there was a cat 
playing with it but getting ready to eat it... 
the cat slapped, slapped, slapped ... the cat 
didn’t have its claws all the way out . . . it just 
patted and slapped the mouse, trying to make 
... 


But Motley doesn’t drop the “mouse” 
story here. What appears to be mere narra- 
tion of an incident, designed to express Ma 
Romano’s love and tenderness for her son as 
well as Nick’s regret for having disappointed 
his mother, is to become a sustained, mean- 
ingful symbol, imaging and clarifying social 
preachment. Later, amid the brutalizing in- 
fluence of the reformatory school, the 
“mouse” image points up the growing cal- 
losity of Nick. For example, he watches in a 
near state of paroxysm the horrible, merci- 
less beating of his friend and fellow-inmate, 
Tommy; and “as the whip fell [on Tommy] 
Nick’s mind leaped back to that mouse by 
Rankin’s grocery store. He closed his eyes. 
...He heard Tommy cry out loud, in a 
scream, and then the gasp for breath—sob- 
bing, whimpering; blubbering.” From that 
day on Nick was no longer the soft-hearted 
boy that Mother Romano once knew, and 
as the story reaches its climax, Nick, guilty 
of murder, has become the “mouse.” 
Brought to trial, harassed by the law, and 
eventually condemned, “through the legs of 
the people [in the courtroom] he saw the cor- 
nered mouse and the cat’s paw going out 


sharp....He was that mouse now,” and 
society was “ready for the kill.” Finally, 
just before Nick’s electrocution Motley’s 
skilful use of this image is made clear as 
Nick utters two words: “The Mouse! The 
Mouse!” 

Concomitant with the “mouse” symbol 
is that which I have chosen to call the “dog” 
image. In one of the earlier chapters a “dir- 
ty-white” puppy tries to follow his master 
across the street. He is hit by an oncoming 
automobile, and “he lay in the gutter belch- 
ing blood.” What appears to be little more 
than a minute recording of one event among 
many in a slum area of Chicago marks the 
initiation of what is to become a revealing 
image as the novel develops. Strolling along 
the street, Nick saw the helpless animal ly- 
ing in the gutter, and “he wandered on, not 
noticing things at first, thinking about the 
puppy. And underneath, farther from the 
surface, ran disconnected memories of Tom- 
my, Jesse, Rocky” [his fellows in the re- 
form school]. A few pages later there is a 
casual account of Nick’s stopping on his 
way home to see whether the dog was still 
there. “He was,” the reader is informed. 
“He lay in the gutter.” Within the three 
hundred and eighty-six pages that follow, 
the reader has forgotten the account of the 
little dog. Yet, near the end of the novel, as 
Nick stood against the prison bars, “He 
carried his torture into unconsciousness.” 
Through his mind flashes the past. Helpless- 
ly he looks about. He can only give utter- 
ance to his feelings through the following 
exclamations: MOUSE! THE MOUSE! .. . 
THE DOG!” Now the meaning is clear. The 
two images have converged. Both are the 
same. They are the philosophy or idea. And 
Nick Romano’s torture becomes that of the 
“dog” and the “mouse.” Twenty pages later 
the analogy is completed. As Nick looked 
across the floor of the death cell, 


suddenly, where he looked he saw the dog. 
The puppy lay in the gutter belching blood... . 
Trying to whine. Or trying to breathe. Or, perhaps, 
only trying to die.... [The italics are the 
author’s.]} 
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To the average reader this persistent 
employment of imagery may seem both ob- 
vious and commonplace. Interestingly 
enough, it is not. It is true that such natu- 
ralists as Theodore Dreiser, James T. Far- 
rell, and Richard Wright have, among other 
writers, compared man in society to a 
“trapped,” helpless animal, who, as Doro- 
thy Canfield Fisher says of characters like 
Bigger Thomas of Native Son, in their be- 
havior patterns give “evidence of the same 
bewildered senseless tangle of abnormal 
nerve-reactions studied in animals by psy- 
chologists in laboratory experiments”; yet, 
in An American Tragedy, Studs Lonigan and 
Native Son there is not a utilization of a 
progressive and connected series of images. 
An image is used for momentary clarifica- 
tion of an idea or scene and is dropped. The 
technique employed by these authors does 
not evoke such a method, or, to put it an- 
other way, they have not chosen to set forth 
or bolster their preachments through the 
medium of a sustained employment of 
imagery. Such is the novelist’s prerogative. 
He may enhance or depreciate the value of 
his work by the technique employed. Un- 
doubtedly, in Knock on Any Door it is Mot- 
ley’s employment of meaningful and colorful 
imagery more than any other single element 
in relation to character portrayal that vivi- 
fies his naturalistic social philosophy and 
expresses his piercing indictment of a society 
that breeds criminals and then butchers 
them. Through these well-chosen symbols 
the author’s deterministic doctrine, finally 


expressed in the words of Nick’s lawyer, is 
made crystal clear. 


“.. Anyone can reason from cause to effect 
and know that the crimes of children are really 
the crimes of the State and Society, which by 
neglect and active participation have made the 
individual what heis . . . . Nick Romano awaits 
your decision. . . . His life is but a little thing. 
. .. His life is in your hands. If you choose you 
can snuff out his life.” 


Society chose to “snuff out” Nick’s life, just 
as a sadistic schoolmate had, in the earlier 
part of the novel, stripped a fly of its wings, 
allowed it to crawl helplessly about, and 
finally dropped it into an inkwell. Nick 
could not free himself; yet, within the lonely 
confines of his death cell, he chose to free a 
little fly, ensnared in a spider web. 

Did Motley initially conceive of the idea 
of developing these images throughout the 
novel? Did he realize that he was inserting 
them at strategic points in the story? Or, 
did he employ them unconsciously? Inter- 
esting conjectures can be made. Perhaps, 
years before the novel materialized, the 
author observed or experienced the scenes 
from which evolved the images that he em- 
ployed. One cannot say what he had seen or 
experienced. Yet, we can be fairly certain, I 
believe, that he has consciously paralleled 
the tragic story of Nick with those of the 
mouse and the dog and, in order to evoke an 
association of ideas in the mind of the read- 
er, has tapped these scenes or images when- 
ever the situation arose in the story. 


Short-Story File 


Where funds for library expenditures are often very limited, a good 
plan is to make a file of modern short stories. My ninth-grade classes cut 
the short stories from Scholastic magazine, bind them with flexible con- 
struction paper, paste a typewritten title on the cover sheet, and file the 
stories alphabetically. They give the small school with limited funds an 
opportunity to build up a large collection of stories for short-story units. 


CLARENDON, ARKANSAS 


Mrs. C. L. PENNINGTON 
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BUILDING CHARACTER IN JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


The following illustration offers one im- 
mediate opportunity to the teacher of Eng- 
lish to make an important contribution to 
the building of character in junior high 
school. 

When the VII B’s came to me from grade 
school, they represented the usual diversi- 
ties of thought, customs, manners, and 
speech; however, when brought under close 
observation, the group exhibited a marked 
tendency toward mismanagement. In the 
first few days lessons were lost, pencils and 
pens were misplaced, and textbooks disap- 
peared until the outward semblance of real 
class work became a mockery. 

At this point a quotation from George 
Chapman’s Eastward Hoe seemed to be a 
fitting point of departure with which to deal 
with this problem: “Keep thy shop and thy 
shop will keep thee.”? When the class ar- 
rived that particular day, this quotation 
was on the board as the “Thought for To- 
day,” a regular feature of my classroom. To- 
gether we discussed the main idea of the 
quotation and the necessity for proper man- 
agement as a basis for success. Then I ap- 
proached the problem of proper manage- 
ment of school work by the student. The 
class was quick to understand how “Keep 
thy shop . . .” applied directly to them and 
to their work. A few embarrassed looks and 
some quick flashes of intelligence showed 
how keenly the idea had struck home! 

Without further ado I explained that we 
would experiment with a method of “keep- 
ing shop” which would be new to them. 
Their “shop” would be notebooks. 


*Clement T. Malan, Character Education 
(State of Indiana Department of Public Instruction 
Bull. 134 [1942]), p. 38. 


That day we set up notebooks that the 
students kept the rest of the year for their 
work. The title-page came first and bore the 
student’s name and the title of the unit the 
class was studying. The table-of-contents 
page came next and carried the subheads, the 
dates, and the page numbers of all lessons 
prepared. The pages themselves followed, 
with the lessons in chronological order. Each 
new lesson prepared was assigned a subhead, 
a date, and a page number. 

Day by day, as the pages in the notebook 
were prepared, each was given a check mark 
if the heading and the subhead werecorrectly 
spelled and placed, and each correct entry 
on the table-of-contents page was checked 
similarly. No checks were given for late 
work. At the end of the grading period the 
notebooks were graded on the number of 
checks received. Then the students took 
them home with their report cards; thus the 
parents had exact records of all written 
work prepared by their children. 

The students were quick to respond to 
this idea, a novel one to them. Most took 
great pride in the preparation and care of 
their work, and only one student failed to 
keep his notebook in acceptable condition. 
They responded well to this visible goal. The 
former faults of losing papers and misplacing 
pens, pencils, and notebooks melted away 
almost completely. 

It was not long until I saw evidences of 
my work springing up elsewhere. Many of 
the students immediately organized in the 
same manner their work in their other 
classes. Several expressed the idea that they 
had never realized how much help such or- 
ganization was. Students whom I never had 
had in class came to me and expressed wist- 
fully the wish to be in my class so that I 
could teach them how to keep notebooks. 
Later on, one boy, who had been particular- 
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ly careless before the “notebook era,” came 
back from high school to tell me that or- 
ganization of a notebook was the most im- 
portant thing he had ever learned! 

Learning to “keep thy shop” is a very 
important stepping stone in educating for 
the American way of life. The preservation 
of our democracy depends very definitely 
upon the establishment of such desirable 
habits and ideals. 


ANITA Borum MorRLAND 


CENTRAL JuNIOR HicH ScHOOL 
VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


LEARNING TO READ NEWSPAPERS 
WITH DISCRIMINATION 


The idea of learning to read newspapers 
with a sense of their purposes and values for 
the average person was sold to our superin- 
tendent and through him to the Racine 
School Board by a very enthusiastic young 
teacher possessed of real skill in debate. 
This happened back in 1939. The next step 
was getting a text approved by the school- 
board. Because of the obviously experi- 
mental and temporary character of some 
sections of Edgar Dale’s How To Read a 
Newspaper, our board and high-school prin- 
cipals gave the two Racine senior high 
schools permission to use this book as a 
supplementary text only. 

Here, briefly, is the way we try to ac- 
complish the task of making discriminating 
newspaper-readers of our pupils: First of all, 
we take a blackboard poll in second-semester 
junior classes of what newspapers our pupils 
are acquainted with and what sections of 
any newspaper they read regularly. As our 
school library is supplied with four dailies 
plus a weekly labor publication, most of 
them do some news-reading at school, if not 
at home. Next, we put into the hands of 
each pupil newspapers of differing dates 
from our school-library files and give them a 
diagnostic test of twenty questions which 
one should ask himself in determining the 
merits of a newspaper. 

Here are some of the questions: (1) Do 
the headlines fit the stories, or do they ex- 


aggerate and mislead? (2) Do crime and 
scandal dominate the front-page news? (3) 
Are all the news stories fair and impersonal 
in tone? (4) Are sports stories meaningless 
jumbles of slang, or are they lively ac- 
counts of contests? (5) Are the editorials 
timely and constructive, or are they merely 
platitudinous? (6) Are the feature stories 
more than space-fillers? (7) From what 
news service does this paper get its state, 
national, and world news? (8) Are the ad- 
vertisements educational and helpful in the 
purchase of reliable products, or do they 
recommend articles or services of question- 
able value, such as tobacco, alcoholic drinks, 
patent medicines, or get-rich-quick jobs? 
(9) Does the paper appeal to the reason or 
to the emotions? (10) Is it a booster or a 
knocker? (This test is based on a ques- 
tionnaire in Leo Borah’s News Writing.*) 

Pupils are allowed one day in which to 
determine the answers, which they are to 
write on the mimeographed sheet containing 
the questions. Of course they wallow miser- 
ably, guess wildly, and get a poor grade on 
the test. This wakes them up to their ig- 
norance of what a newspaper’s purpose is. 
Then we give them each a copy of Edgar 
Dale’s How To Read a Newspaper? and assign 
a chapter a day for study and discussion, 
omitting the first two and the last two 
chapters, which are too technical for pupils 
not taking a course in high-school journal- 
ism. We assign for oral topics the last unit 
in the book, which covers these items: 
photography, comic strips and cartoons, 
columnists, and the newspaper as a critic. 
We spend three weeks on the work outlined 
thus far. 

After this we buy at school-board ex- 
pense enough copies for the class of the 
same edition, morning or evening, of two 
dailies—one commonly considered radical, 
and one conservative. Then we again give 
the class the same set of twenty questions by 
which to evaluate the contents of the two 
papers. They are given two or three days to 
prepare their answers, after which we spend 

(Allyn & Bacon, 1925), pp. 10~12. 

2 Scott, Foresman & Co., 1941. 
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two class periods discussing their findings. 
Of course they hand their answer sheets in 
for a grade. 

As we go along, pupils are assigned writ- 
ten work to do, such as writing a lead, a 
news report, a letter to the editor of either 
our school paper or our city’s one daily, or a 
comparison of one good and one poor adver- 
tisement. We use Borah’s News Writing and 
Radder’s News paper Make-up and Headlines 
in addition to the text by Dale for help on 
these matters. When a pupil gets his letter 
to the editor published in the Racine Journal 
Times, he receives an impetus to read the 
editorial page which nothing else could 
have given him. 

All we claim for this course is that a 
great many pupils proclaim it to be the 
most exciting English course they’ve had. 
Since, as one of our modern philosophers 
declares, “We think with our feelings,” we 
believe we are doing what all good teachers 
everywhere are trying to do, namely, to 
stimulate pupils to know the world about 
them and to think constructively about its 
problems. 

ANNA J. TURGASEN 


Horiick Hicu ScHOOL 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


AMERICAN LITERATURE IN THE 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


In my college days I rowed through 
American literature—through a chronolog- 
ical sea, whose one bank was John Smith, 
Cotton Mather, Michael Wigglesworth 
William Bradford, etc., and whose other was 
Walt Whitman. The voyage was pleasant 
because I like literature. The music of Poe’s 
verse thrilled me. Longfellow said nice 
things, and I loved him for them. Whittier’s 
Snowbound recalled for me something of my 
own youth. But that was about as near 
reality as I ever came. Never once during 
the voyage did I get my feet wet. 

Literature, as I studied it, was simply 
literature—grand, noble, pure—something 
that poets wrote and college students read. 
Cultivated people would recognize immedi- 
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ately the quotation “Trust thyself: every 
heart vibrates to that iron string” as coming 
from Emerson’s Self Reliance. English teach- 
ers would also recognize it. And it was the 
hope, I am sure, of my college teachers that 
by this reading I would at some time “ap- 
preciate”; that is, in my leisure moments, 
instead of picking up the Saturday Evening 
Post I would forego it for a golden half-hour 
with Lowell or Lanier. 

To this end I was asked to memorize 
many passages from the works of these fa- 
mous poets. And I was asked to read care- 
fully the lives of these men. Much of my 
class preparation and class time was de- 
voted to this study. And much of my grade 
depended upon my knowing that Poe mar- 
ried his cousin Virginia Clemm, aged four- 
teen, that Bryant at the age of eight was 
reading Greek, that Hawthorne lost a 
thousand dollars in the Brook Farm experi- 
ment, and that in the annus mirabilis 1809 
were born Poe, Holmes, Lincoln, Tennyson, 
Gladstone, Darwin, and Mendelssohn. 

I also became a bearcat on figures of 
speech and on rhythms and meters. Meta- 
phors and similes were too easy a prey. They 
were as plentiful as rabbits to one who was 
looking for quail. I deigned not to notice 
them. Nothing less than synedoche, oxy- 
moron, or epizeuxis was worthy of my steel. 
And the words onomatopoeia and choriam- 
bic rolled then as now grandly from my 
tongue. (For the benefit of any rare layman 
who may read this article, may I say that 
the Old Oaken Bucket is written in chori- 
ambs and that we sing it incorrectly as if 
it were in anapaests.) 

The villagers of Oliver Goldsmith’s De- 
serted Village were amazed at their teacher’s 
knowledge, ‘“That one small head held all he 
knew,” and I can likewise amaze my stu- 
dents by reciting for them the dates of all 
the English kings from William I on or the 
first fifty lines of the Prologue to Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales. But amazement—not ad- 
miration—is what they register. And theirs 
is the greater knowledge. A portion of their 
amazement stems from the unspoken ques- 
tion; “And what is the good of knowing all 
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this?” The reply I now make is ‘None, 
none whatever.” 

Literature must come home. Teachers of 
literature must get off their high horse and 
walk the earth once more, even it if means 
forgetting all those treasured bits of knowl- 
edge which they have saved from their 
graduate study. 

In the Evanston Community College we 
offer a course called “America in Litera- 
ture,” in which we attempt an ideational, 
economic, and sociological interpretation of 
America through literature. For such inter- 
pretation we study Adams, The Epic of 
America; Hawthorne, The Scarlet Letter; 
Benét, John Brown’s Body; Sherwood, Abe 
Lincoln in Illinois; Fast, The Last Frontier; 
Rélvaag, Giants in the Earth; Steffins, A uto- 
biography; Lewis, Babbitt; Steinbeck, The 
Grapes of Wrath; Dos Passos, U.S.A.; and 
Stewart, The Storm. 

Adams presents the over-all picture. In 
his Epic he pictures a vast America, settled 
by diverse groups of people, each influenced 
by their own surroundings and problems but 
also bringing with them a certain bias of 
mind, a certain frame of reference to these 
problems so that their solution is peculiarly 
their own. And the civilization we call our 
own, largely influenced by the English con- 
cept of politics, justice, religion, etc., has, 
thus, proceeded in a direction different from 
that of nations to the south of us, whose in- 
fluence was Spanish. 

Adams furthermore attempts to explain 
to the American of this particular civiliza- 
tion what he is and how he got that way. To 
one who daily indulges in chest-thumping 
his explanations are sometimes uncomfort- 
able. It isn’t pleasant to be reminded that 
the chances were that things back home be- 
came too hot for our ancestors, that they 
were failures back there or they wouldn’t 
have left security for the perils of an un- 
known land; that we have elevated money- 
making to a positive virtue; that succeeding 
waves of pioneers, ever reaching west, 
dropped what was most easily dropped in 
their fight for suvival, and that was culture; 
and that we are today inheritors of much of 


this undesirable legacy. But literature must 
come home. It must mean something to the 
individual. 

The individual must identify himself 
with Hawthorne’s Dimmesdale, who wanted 
to have his cake and eat it too, whose words, 
like the prayer of Claudius in Hamlet, flew 
up, but his thoughts remained below, who 
wanted desperately to repent his sin without 
making payment for that sin. And there is a 
definite value in evaluating moral codes; in 
discussing sin in a particular society and 
who decides what is sin, what is not sin, and 
why, and what this has to do with the stu- 
dent and America. 

Too many of us—students, teachers, lay- 
men—read of the problems of America, of 
greed, snobbery, discrimination, and waste 
and exclaim: ‘How awful! Those people in 
that section of our country are wicked.” 
Literature has not come home. We cannot 
see that the problem is on our own doorstep. 
Are we not all more or less afflicted as 
Babbitt was? My students must realize that 
Lewis is talking to them. They—we are 
Babbitt. Our clothes, houses, gadgets, food, 
even thoughts, are standardized. We hope 
for a car bigger than our neighbors. The 
next rung in the ladder of our society is oc- 
cupied by the man who makes a salary 
higher than ours. The emptiness of our con- 
versations, the poverty of our vocabularies, 
were our speeches recorded for us, would put 
us to shame. And, like Babbitt, we cannot 
escape, even if we would. American society 
demands conformity. 

Steinbeck was not writing Grapes of 
Wrath as a story of some unfortunate people 
in a far-off state of Oklahoma whose bank 
had foreclosed a mortgage on their farm. 
Who is that bank? The Okies couldn’t 
shoot a bank. We are that bank, we people 
who wear shoes and eat three meals a day. 
Steinbeck is talking to us whose deposits the 
bank must safeguard. We are a part of all 
the problems of America. We hold the nar- 
row views of our particular economic class. 
The students of my class will agree almost 
to a man that people are poor because they 
are dirty, foulmouthed, ill-educated,and am- 
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bitionless. Steinbeck is talking to them, and 
they must realize it or the study of literature 
is a waste of time. 

All is not adverse criticism, however. All 
is not realism. There are in Benét’s John 
Brown’s Body beautiful lyric passages, sug- 
gestions, symbols of the vastness and pain 
of the Civil War, which can hardly be 
taught. They lose through discussion. R6l- 
vaag’s Giants in the Earth presents a noble 
character in Per Hansa, the eternal pioneer, 
who was by no means a failure back home 
but who came west because he had to—be- 
cause he was a pioneer. Per Hansa’s love 
of the soil, his feeling for the earth, is an 
American trait that is today almost lost. 
And Sherwood gives us the heart, weather- 
beaten and storm-tried, of a great American, 
whose shadow grows taller as we walk far- 
ther from him. Stewart’s Storm, fittingly the 
last book on the schedule, presents the un- 
mistakable solution not only to America’s 
problems but to the world’s. 

The storm, gathering force in the Pacific, 
reaches America and affects us all. To the 
farmers of drought-parched lands of Cali- 
fornia it is a godsend, but to most of us it isa 
calamity, not because it reaches the further- 
most corners of America but because what 
affects me adversely affects my neighbor 
likewise. My failure to perform my accus- 
tomed duties in society brings about the 
failure of another, and so his failure effects 
another and another in a chain reaction. But 
by marshaling forces, by co-operation, against 
nature’s onslaught, we avert catastrophe. 
And so our other problems can be met— 
must be met—and solved. This is an appro- 
priate final note if the lesson has been 
brought home to the individual and does not 
remain something that happened some- 
where, sometime, to someone. 

RALPH POTTER 
EVANSTON (ILL.) TowNsHIP 


HicH SCHOOL AND EVANSTON 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


RADIO—“INDUSTRY” OR “ART”? 


How much are we imprisoned by words? 
Take the field of radio, for example. How 
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do you refer to radio? Do you call it the 
“radio industry”? Do you accept the idea 
that “radio” is part of the “entertainment 
industry’’? 

The moment you accept the “radio indus- 
try’s” own word tags for itself you accept a 
multitude of meanings within the word 
package. What does “industry” connote? 
Does it put radio into the same category as 
other industries manufacturing soap, steel, 
or towels? 

An “industry” is judged by the profit it 
makes—it should be run with the object of 
making money, turn out the same pattern as 
long as the pattern makes money; an indus- 
try serves only those users it is profitable to 
serve, etc. 

Ten years ago, when Norman Corwin won 
fame with his experimental workshop, we 
occasionally heard another term—“radio 
art,” or the “art of the radio.” Note how the 
connotation changes in your mind. “‘Art’’ is 
an activity practiced by “artists,”’ not “in- 
dustrialists”; an “art” constantly probes to- 
ward new frontiers; it sets no great store on 
making a profit; it has high standards; it 
doesn’t lower its standards in order to serve 
the lower intelligences; it respects individual 
creative work; it welcomes and thrives on 
constant criticism at the hands of competent 
critics; it saves for the future the best of its 
products which then become “‘classics,”’ and 
so on. 

What about that word “entertainment 
industry”? Is that a mental booby trap? 
“Entertainment” is fun, laughter, joy. Ev- 
eryone has a right to happiness. Recreation 
is a man’s private concern. After hours you 
do as you please. Therefore, any enterprise 
that supplies you with “entertainment” en- 
joys special status in our society. ‘“Enter- 
tainment” is harmless fun. Don’t disturb the 
“industries” that supply it. 

But wait a moment. In a classroom when 
you also catch and hold the attention of stu- 
dents, when they are bright-eyed and eager, 
you “motivate interest.” You distinguish 
between “content” and the “motivation” 
that facilitates the transfer of “content” to 
student minds. Are schools and radio and 
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films and comic strips engaged in the same 
process? Does the term “entertainment in- 
dustry” obscure the fact that these “indus- 
tries” also deal in ‘‘content’’? 

What would happen to our thinking if we 
adopted a different vocabulary? Suppose, 
for a change, we think of all the entertain- 
ments, all the mass mediums, as “‘arts’’? The 
next time you hear someone say “radio in- 
dustry” or “entertainment industry,” you 
might try this response: “Why, grand- 
mother, what long teeth you have!” 


D. BouTWELL 
ScHOLASTIC TEACHER 


A MUSICAL TERM PAPER 


For the topic of his term theme in 
Shakespeare, the second-semester course for 
the eleventh grade, sixteen-year-old Lothar 
Klein chose ‘Music in Shakespeare’s Time.” 
Lothar’s treatment of the subject was orig- 
inal. 

The class was invited to another room, 
where there is a piano. There the author, 
who is an accomplished pianist and com- 
poser, played his term theme, giving ex- 
planations and anecdotes from time to time 
over the microphone at his side. 

Lothar described the influences surround- 


ing Shakespeare and the musicians of the 
period, showing particularly the influence of 
Italian music in the development of English 
music and the influence of both on the music 
of today. 

Besides spending many Saturday morn- 
ings in the music room of the public library 
looking up his sources and reading old com- 
positions, Lothar spent hours practicing the 
compositions he planned to use. In fact, he 
memorized them all except the “Willow, 
Willow” song, which he included after he 
had prepared most of the theme. 

The climax of the theme is ““Tone Poem 
for Hamlet,” which Lothar began to com- 
pose last year in his harmony class and has 
been working at since. It is not in any sense 
finished, the composer says. “It is only the 
nucleus of what I want it to be,” he adds. 

Lothar believes that feelings give rise to 
skilful composition and are the result of skil- 
ful composition. Emotion in drama and mu- 
sic interests this young composer. 

The school student-engineer and Lothar 
made a recording on twelve-inch records and 
filed it in the school library for the use of 
other classes in Shakespeare. 

Mary WELLs 


WaAsHBURN HicH ScHOOL 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Raveloe Reconstructed 


One of the most successful projects I have ever used in the teaching of 
Silas Marner was the building of Raveloe. 

For the church we used a chalk box. All other buildings were scaled in 
proportion. Rainbow Tavern, the Red House, Silas Marner’s cottage, and 
other buildings were grouped as the pupils pictured they should be. Out- 
side the church was the cemetery, with crosses bearing names of the dead 
mentioned in the story. On the outskirts of the village were the hedge- 
row and the stone quarry. Tiny dolls, china cats and dogs, served to make 


the village more lifelike. 


Each pupil in the class was responsible for explaining the part 
played by some building or individual. Other groups were invited in for 


an audience. 


CLARENDON, ARKANSAS 


Mrs. C. L. PENNINGTON 
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Toward Better Human Relations 


NCTE COMMITTEE ON INTERCULTURAL RELATIONS 


This year through the courtesy of the 
editor of the English Journal the NCTE 
Committee on Intercultural Education is 
privileged to present to Journal readers 
brief jottings about books, magazine arti- 
cles, and pamphlets that in the judgment of 
the committee will be of value to all teach- 
ers interested in furthering better human 
relations—and that is surely every teacher 
of English. Since the world sorely needs 
better human relations in general, not just 
in intercultural and interracial areas, these 
notes will not be held to the narrower con- 
fines indicated by the present name of the 
committee nor will they concern new publi- 
cations alone. 

The committee would like this task to be 
a co-operative enterprise, not one of com- 
mittee members only. Send your ideas to 
Dr. George Robert Carlsen, University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Colorado, or to E. 
Louise Noyes, Santa Barbara High School, 
Santa Barbara, California. 

For beginning teachers or those whose in- 
terest in the field is new Dr. Kilpatrick’s re- 
cent number of the “Freedom Pamphlet” 
series,’ Modern Education and Better Human 
Relations, has much to give. His discussion 
of concomitant learning and of the goals 
needed in teaching better human relations 
is both brief and pointed. 

Beatrice Griffith’s American Me,? a book 
about the problems of the young Americans 
of Mexican ancestry in Los Angeles, is out- 
standing in two respects. It is the work of a 
young woman who has had to outgrow her 
own background of prejudice before she 
could write with the understanding that she 
now shows. Each chapter of real-life narra- 
tive is followed by one of sociological inter- 
pretation. By this technique the reader, 
after suffering with these young people, is 
led to think carefully about the implications 

* Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, 327 
South La Salle Street, Chicago. 

2 New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. 


in each story. Read it yourself for sympa- 
thetic insight into the lives of one group of 
underprivileged young people; share it with 
any of your students whose horizons of un- 
derstanding need to be widened. 

Another book good for sharpening sym- 
pathies is Perry Burgess’ Who Walk Alone.’ 
Give this one to students who are inclined to 
grouse because they cannot have everything 
they want. The brave struggle of Ned 
Langford, an American soldier-patient in 
the leprosarium at Culion in the Philippines, 
and his determination to build a life in spite 
of his tragedy are a shot in the arm against 
self-pity. 

If you are interested in human relations 
as shown in poetry, pick up the volume, 
The Poetry of the Negro, 1746-1949,' edited 
by Langston Hughes and Arna Bontemps. 
Here you will find poetry that stands on its 
own merits. You will find many that are al- 
ready widely known and loved; you will find 
others that will bring to you all the thrill of 
discovery. You will find much of value for 
your classroom, whether you are teaching 
American literature or poetry or human re- 
lationships. 

Two very usable short stories have ap- 
peared this summer. Laurene Chambers 
Chinn has in Collier’s for August 13 a short 
short about a Chinese mother and her 
American-born high-school daughter. It is 
titled “Spelling Bee” and is well worth look- 
ing up in case you missed it. Incidentally, it 
would make a wonderful radio script for your 
high-school program. The other story, 
“Night of Trial,” in the Saturday Evening 
Post for August 6, concerns an old Mexican 
sheepherder, his dog, and a mite of a young 
Scottish-American schoolteacher, Ellen Mc- 
Rae, and the way in which the three of 
them win some real victories over prejudice. 
You will like it; so will your students. 


3 New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
4 New York: Doubleday & Co. 
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Current English Forum 


HAROLD B. ALLEN, ADELINE C. BARTLETT, MARGARET M. BRYANT (chairman) 
JAMES B. McMILLAN, KEMP MALONE, RUSSELL THOMAS 


EX PECT—RIGHT 

Expect (for suppose) and right (temporal) 
are always under fire from handbooks and 
purists. But they have some support from 
linguists and more from literature. 

In the Leonard survey, “I expect he 
knows his subject” has a rating of 120: dis- 
putable; and, without the weighted votes of 
the linguists, the rating by all the judges is 
144, even more disputable. Marckwardt and 
Walcott call it “Colloquial English.” So 
does the ACD, which uses “colloquial,” as 
Marckwardt and Walcott do, for acceptable 
familiar English. Or as Professor Kittredge 
did, when he said, “I speak Colloq. and 
often write it.” The Standard, on the other 
hand, calls expect in this sense a colloquial 
solecism and adds: “Expect is very widely 
misused both in England and in the United 
States for think, suppose, believe, also for 
suspect... . Expect refers to the future, usu- 
ally with the implication of interest or de- 
sire.” The NED says: “. . . is often cited as 
an Americanism, but is very common in 
dialectal, vulgar, or carelessly colloquial 
speech in England.” Its quotations, how- 
ever, come from such respectable sources as 
Tourneur and Jefferson. 

It is my unscientific impression that the 
usage is far more common today in British 
writing (neither dialectal nor vulgar and not 
conspicuously careless) than in American 
writing. I have just found it in Galsworthy, 
Humphrey Pakington, Nevil Shute, Eliza- 
beth Bowen, and E. M. Forster—hardly 
contemptible or even negligible names. But 
I have not found it in contemporary Amer- 
ican writing. Now, as Professor Knott used 
to shock students by saying when they men- 
tioned the split infinitive in horrified tones, I 


use expect for suppose myself whenever I feel 
like it, and I often feel like it. So, I observe, 
do many of my not entirely uncultivated 
friends and acquaintances. I have been 
wondering, therefore, why the usage should 
be taboo in American writing. Perhaps I 
have found the reason in Fowler’s Modern 
English Usage. ‘Exception is often taken to 
the sense suppose, be inclined to think, con- 
sider probable. This extension of meaning is, 
however, so natural that it seems needless 
PURISM to resist it. E. by itself is used as 
short for e. to find, e. that it will turn out that, 
that is all... . The OED remarks that the 
‘idiom is now rare in literary use’; that is 
owing to the dead set that has been made at 
it; but it is so firmly established in colloquial 
use that if, as suggested above, there is no 
sound objection to it, the period of exile is 
not likely to be long.” The last sentence is 
especially soothing to one who once wrote, in 
a piece of very light verse about the perennial 
housing shortage, “I expect to be looking for 
l.h.k. when I die and perhaps when I’m 
dead,” and had expect to be changed without 
notice to suspect I’ll be by a hypersensitive 
editor. 

Right as a temporal adverb has rougher 
going, oddly enough, with linguists. The 
Leonard survey sentence, ‘““‘We went right 
home,” is rated 118 by the linguists but 56 
by the whole group of judges. Marckwardt 
and Walcott call it “American Literary 
English,” and the ACD calls right (adv.) 
“Colloq. or Dial.’’ only in the sense of ex- 
tremely, as “I was right glad.” Fowler, who 
is most disturbed by the tendency to use 
unidiomatic -ly, rightly for right, says of 
temporal right only: ‘‘R. away in the sense 
‘at once,’ ‘without delay,’ comes from Amer- 
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ica & is still far from comfortable in Eng- 
land.” The Standard labels “Colloq. U.S.” 
all such phrases as right away, right along, 
right off, and right now. Ah, here we have an 
Americanism. Or have we? 

Two questions arise. The simpler has to 
do with the precise meaning of right in the 
test sentence. The comments reported by 
Leonard show some uncertainty. ‘Each 
group of judges except linguists and authors 
placed this among established usages. One 
British linguist says, ‘Incorrect, if right 
means straight.’ ”’ (Note that straight is just 
what right does mean, according to NED, 
adv. 1; see below.) Another linguist called it 
“good colloquial usage if it means ‘the 
whole way home.’ ” The rating is probably 
affected by this uncertainty as to the tem- 
poral and spatial shading in right; but, in 
spite of the rating, the final judgment of 
Current English Usage is “probably entirely 
correct for informal speech.” 

The second and larger question is whether 
right can ever be a temporal adverb. We may 
perhaps disregard the problem of semantic 
shift in general—even die-hard purists 
cheerfully, though often in ignorant bliss, 
use such words as manufacture and manure 
in senses quite unforeseen by the Romans— 
and ask only whether we have here, in the 
transition from the spatial to the temporal 
adverb, anything more than the sort of 
natural extension that Fowler claims for 
expect. Note the parallel with directly. 

Marckwardt and Walcott cite VED, adv. 
3¢, 1849-1901, “U.S.” But they overlook 
NED, adv. 1, which quotes, without dis- 
approval or charge of Americanism, not 


only Milton (“right onward drove”) and 
George Eliot (“be put into the ladies’ com- 
partment and go right on’’) but Harper’s, 
December, 1884 (“I’m going right home 
now”)—for these examples (according to the 
definition of adv. 1) indicate motion in a 
straight line. And nothing else? NED, adv. 
3a, admits the meaning “immediately after 
some event” with examples from Orm to the 
elder Holmes. Still no derogatory comment. 
But NED, adv. 36, labels “U.S.” the use of 
right to mean “straight (with temporal 
connotation).” And NED, adv. 6, labels 
“Now archaic” the use of right to qualify 
adverbs or adverbial phrases of time, e.g., 
right now. The quotations run from 888 to 
1897. The NED position appears to be that 
a usage acceptable long before 1607 or even 
1492 but current only in America today can- 
not be classed as literary English but must 
be either archaic or an Americanism. Either 
term belies the facts. 

I have found no later examples of this 
usage. Undoubtedly, the sort of attack that 
Fowler blames for the lowly state of expect 
(for suppose) is responsible for the outcast 
state of right in a temporal sense. These are 
not the only usages to arouse a suspicion 
that educated Americans are more likely to 
write or to revise with one eye on a hand- 
book and one ear cocked toward echoes of 
prescriptive teaching than are British writ- 
ers of equal competence. 

Surely, it is also needless PuRISM to resist 
right with temporal connotation. 
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R eport and Summary 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPOND- 
ence with the aim of promoting democracy 
in Germany was praised by Mrs. Dorothy 
Weaver in her June English Journal article, 
“Dear Unknown Friend.” Teachers desiring 
to receive such letters for their students 
(and themselves!) to answer should write to 
Dr. Helen Dwight Reid, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, 4th and Independence Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 


AN ENGLISH CONFERENCE IN 
which many teachers of other subjects par- 
ticipated occurred in Demorest, Georgia, 
last June. It was held in connection with 
the Piedmont College Education Workshop. 
Besides general sessions, one of which saw 
films on English teaching, there were special- 
interest groups for reading, creative writ- 
ing, choral reading, radio-films-recordings, 
school publications, and play production. 
Lois Blair, State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, was leader of the conference, 
and Isabel Lumsden, Piedmont College, was 
director of the workshop with which it was 
connected. Note the films, the demonstra- 
tion of a tape recorder, and the teachers of 
other subjects. 


STUDENT POETRY FOR INCLUSION 
in the Annual Anthology of High School 
Poetry must be in the office of the National 
High School Poetry Association, 3210 Selby 
Avenue, Los Angeles 34, by December 5. A 
student may submit as many poems as he 
wishes, but each must be on a separate 
sheet and carry the statement, “The verse 
entitled is my own personal effort,” 
with his name, school, and home address. 


“OPERATION CLASSROOM,” BY GIL- 
bert Chase in the summer Radio Age, de- 
scribes a pioneer experiment conducted last 
spring in the public schools of Philadelphia, 
Camden, and their suburban areas. This 


project was designed to test the effect of 
television as a supplement to classroom 
teaching during school hours. Receiving 
apparatus was loaned by RCA to the schools, 
and four weekly telecasts, planned to reach 
all grade levels from primary to senior 
high, were evolved and presented. Children 
and teachers, as well as many others, partic- 
ipated in the programs. At the end of the 
experimental period, evaluations were made 
by means of questionnaires. Of the teachers 
who took part, 98 per cent concluded that 
television is an effective and valuable teach- 
ing aid. Radio Age is a magazine useful for 
keeping abreast of what is going on in the 
field of research in radio and television. It is 
published quarterly by the Department of 
Information, Radio Corporation of Ameri- 
ca, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 


UNESCO NOW PUBLISHES A QUAR- 
terly Bulletin of Fundamental Education. 
Volume I, No. 1, is dated January, 1949. 
Fundamental education includes literacy 
skills, agriculture, conservation, co-opera- 
tives, crafts, citizenship and government, 
home life and family relationships, health, 
and recreation. This first issue has articles 
on “The Training of Workers for Funda- 
mental Education,” Training Fundamental 
Education Leaders at the Kiangsu Provin- 
cial College of Education,” “Cultural Mis- 
sions in Mexico,” etc. 

No price for this publication is given, 
but correspondence about it should be di- 
rected to The Director-General, UNESCO, 
19 Avenue Kléber, Paris, 16c, and marked 
“Attention, Fundamental Education Clear- 
ing House.” 


FIFTEEN TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
from the United States will exchange places 
this winter with teachers from England, 
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and four will exchange with Canadians. Office of Education, are the names and 


Here, by courtesy of Paul E. Smith, U.S. the schools: 


UNITED STATES TEACHER 


Miss Evelyn Hill Smith 
Jordan High School 
Columbus, Georgia 


Mr. John Gehlman 


Oak Park Township High School 


Oak Park, Illinois 
Miss Florence Evelyn Teager 


Illinois State Normal University 


Normal, Illinois 


Miss Elizabeth Jane Freeman 
Central Junior High School 
La Porte, Indiana 


Miss Louise F. Burke 
Easthampton High School 
Easthampton, Massachusetts 


Mr. John Edward Homer 
Early Street School 
Morristown, New Jersey 


Miss Elsie Till 
Roosevelt Junior High 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Mr. Fredrick Holmes Dew 
Waterloo High School 
Waterloo, New York 


Miss Edith L. Bake- 
Captain Robert Gray School 
Astoria, Oregon 


Miss Ruth Estella Stephens 
Mount Lebanon High School 
Pittsburgh 16, Pennsylvania 


Miss Elise Adess Perry 
Central High School 
Aberdeen, South Dakota 


Miss Leona L. Greene 
Giles Elementary School 
Beaumont, Texas 


Miss Tezzie Johnson 
Rosemont School 
Dallas, Texas 


Mrs. Ruth S. Wills 
University of Houston 
Houston, Texas 


BRITISH TEACHER 
Miss Teresa Murray 


St. Joseph’s School, Harrington Road 


Workington, Cumberland 


Mr. Arthur Henry White 
Stockport School, Mile End 
Stockport 


Miss Katharine C. Matthews 
St. Mary’s College 
Cheltenham, England 


Miss Mary Isobel Hawthorne 
Rosetta School 
Knockbreda Road, Belfast 


Miss Margaret Christina Mackay 


Sutton High School G.P.D.S.T. 
Cheam Road, Sutton, Surrey 


Mr. Michael Joseph O’Neil 


Canterbury Road Secondary School 


Leyton, E. 10 
Miss Phyllis Killerby 


Wibsey Secondary Modern School 


Bradford, Yorks 


Mr. Charles Richard Miller 
The Priory School for Boys 
Shrewsbury 


Miss Mary Manser 
St. Mary’s R.C. Senior School 
Canton, Cardiff 


Miss Margaret Wormald Band 
County Secondary School 
Surbiton, Surrey 


Mr. Matthew Henry Jones 


Glyndwr Modern Secondary School 


Rhyl, North Wales 


Miss Mildred Wills 
Manorside School 
Finchley, London, N. 3 


Miss Nancy Rolanda Glenister 
Portsmouth High School 
Kent Road, Southsea, Hants 


Miss Kathleen Irene Barratt 
Training College 
Swansea 
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UNITED STATES TEACHER 
Miss Virginia V. Swinland 
Central High School 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


Miss Althaea James 
Miller Junior High School 
Aberdeen, Washington 


Miss Frances Magdanz 
Waukesha High School 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 


Mrs. Mamie Rounds 
California Junior High School 
Sacramento, California 


Mrs. Gwyneth Wilde 
Petaluma Junior High School 
Petaluma, California 


LIFE AND LETTERS, THE BRITISH 
monthly edited by Robert Herring, is de- 
voting alternate issues to discussions of the 
contemporary literature of individual coun- 
tries. Thus the January issue was concerned 
with Chinese literature, April with Irish, 
August with Italian, and October and De- 
cember are to deal with those of Sweden and 
Iran. No claim is made for comprehensive- 
ness, only an attempt to be “tolerably rep- 
resentative, and that within space limits. 
Teachers of world literature, especially, will 
find them useful. Life and Letters is pub- 
lished in London. Address Brendan Publish- 
ing Co., Ltd., 430 Strand. Subscription rate: 
$5.00 yearly, postage free. 


SIDNEY HOOK, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
Department of Philosophy, New York Uni- 
versity, contributes his measured opinion on 
the question “What Shall We Do about 
Communist Teachers?” to the Saturday 
Evening Post (September 10). Assuming be- 
lief in the validity of the principles of aca- 
demic freedom, he first analyzes in extenso 
various aspects of the two questions: Does 
the evidence warrant the conclusion that 
members of the Communist party are unfit 
to teach in American schools? Is the attempt 
to bar members of the Communist party 
from our schools more likely to imperil the 
integrity of the educational process than 


THE ENGLISH FOURNAL 


BRITISH TEACHER 


Miss Mary Collier 
Banff Academy 
Banff, Scotland 

CANADIAN TEACHER 
Mr. Axel Vopnfjord 
Isaac Brock Junior High School 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Miss Margaret Thomson 
Lord Selkirk School 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Mr. John Fraser 
Isaac Newton High School 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Miss Helen B. Ferguson 
Verdun High School 
Verdun, Quebec 


suffering them to carry on as usual? He pre- 
sents evidence to show that the answer to 
the first question is certainly “Yes.” To the 
second he says that the principle should be 
laid down by educators that membership in 
the Communist party is prima facie evi- 
dence of unfitness to teach. But he warns: 


Care should be taken to make clear that 
membership in the Communist party establishes 
a prima facie, not a compelling, case against 
educational employability. . .. Sensibly inter- 
preted, it means that the principle of dismissal 
will be applied whenever sufficient evidence of 
Communist party activity appears on the 
campus. ... Administered by elected faculty 
committees, the principle should be applied 
from situation to situation with the same discre- 
tion that intelligent men apply any kind of rule. 
But the operating principle should be pro- 
claimed in advance. Such action would make 
unnecessary legislation like the Feinberg law, 
recently adopted by the State of New York, 
which should be repealed. 


THE RELATIVE CLAIMS OF HISTOR- 
ical criticism and of purely aesthetic criti- 
cism are discussed by J. V. Cunningham in 
Poetry for September under the misleading 
title, “The Ancient Quarrel between His- 
tory and Poetry.” Honest interpretation 
must be trying to understand the author’s 
intention. (How we resent misinterpretation 
or misreport of what we say!) This requires 
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knowledge of the events and circumstances 
of the time and also sympathy or love. Mr. 
Cunningham assumes that the historical 
critic will be sympathetic. He distinguishes 
in a footnote between the historian, who 
seeks to know the author and his times 
through the literary work, and the historical 
interpreter of literature, who uses knowledge 
of biography and history to assist his under- 
standing. He has little to say about the 
perceptiveness which is the object, if not 
always the result, of the close reading which 
the New Critics emphasize. 

Neither Mr. Cunningham nor most other 
critics emphasize so much as they might the 
reliving, ideational and emotional, of the 
experience that the author put into the 
work. They will say it is assumed, must fol- 
low naturally if the reader understands. But 
does it—always? 


THE INCREASING BAD HEALTH OF 
both the theater and the movies in this 
country has recently induced several inter- 
esting analyses of the patient’s symptoms 
and disease. 

In the September Harper’s, John House- 
man in “No Business like the Show Busi- 
ness” points out that today in three major 
cities there are less than half the number of 
theatrical productions that there were in 
1928 and less than two-thirds the number 
that there were in 1912. The competition of 
radio, television, and the movies, skyrocket- 
ing production costs, the problems of hous- 
ing and maintenance, have all contributed 
to the theater’s present unhappy state. 
Houseman gives facts, figures, and charts to 
prove it. For him the only hope for the pa- 
tient to live comes from the cheerful and in- 
dustrious fanning of its spark of life by the 
little community and college theaters which 
in recent years have thrived and multiplied. 

“Are the Foreign Films Better?” by Gil- 
bert Seldes appears in the September Adélan- 
tic Monthly. From it we learn with some sur- 
prise that the “average Hollywood picture 
is not drawing sufficient audiences to pay its 
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way.” Moreover, Hollywood producers are 
rubbing eyes made dizzy by the sight of 
long queue lines for pictures which, accord- 
ing to Hollywood, should never have been 
successful—highbrow pictures, pictures with 
tragic endings, pictures like Henry V, The 
Red Shoes, Open City. These are no better 
than what Hollywood could do, thinks 
Seldes, but they are, for the most part, much 
better than what Hollywood does, because 
the major studios have too long been com- 
mitted to the manufacture of average pic- 
tures for average runs. Now that the mass 
audiences are failing to support mass movies 
sufficiently, the industry may yet find its 
salvation in discovering that the critics who 
first announced that movies are an art are 
right and that respect for one’s art is the 
highroad to success. 

Another article which documents Seldes’ 
view is that by James Agee in Life (Septem- 
ber 5) entitled “Comedy’s Greatest Era.” 
He discusses how and why screen comedy 
during the last fifteen years has steadily de- 
teriorated. The great screen comedians, he 
contends, were those of the silent movies— 
Mack Sennett, the father of American 
screen comedy; Charles Chaplin, Buster 
Keaton, Harold Lloyd, and the late Harry 
Langdon. Today there are few comedians 
below middle age and “none who seem to 
learn much from picture to picture or to try 
anything new.” He then goes on to discuss 
what constitutes humor and the means by 
which the actor can portray it. Agee con- 
cludes that “the only thing wrong with 
screen comedy today is that it takes place 
on a screen which talks. Because it talks, the 
only comedians who ever mastered the 
screen cannot work, for they cannot com- 
bine their comic style with talk. Because 
there is a screen, talking comedians are 
trapped into a continual exhibition of their 
inadequacy as screen comedians on a surface 
as big as the side of a barn.” He sees little 
hope that screen comedy will get much 
better without new gifted screen comedians 
who really belong in the movies and who 
have freedom to work out their experiments. 
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Books 


Fiction 


The Egyptian. By Mika WALTARI. Putnam. $3.75. 

The author is perhaps the most renowned writer 
in Finland. Set in Egypt, about 1000 B.c., the 
tale covers the history of all the then known world. 
The story has an astonishing sweep, is a panorama of 
religious and political strife, murder, intrigue, and 
passion. It is told by Sinuke, physician to Pharaoh 
and an adopted son of a physician to the poor of 
Thebes. “I came drifting down the Nile in a little 
reed boat daubed with pitch.” The physician’s wife 
found him and called him her own. Already very 
popular in Europe. September Book-of-the-Month 
Club selection. Pp. 503. 


The Lily and the Leopards. By AticeE HaRwoop. 

Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50. 

The familiar story of Lady Jane Grey is given 
new dignity and told with great compassion. There 
are many characters—Henry and his queens; all the 
Tudors, Greys, and Plantagenets; and many other 
important men and women. Against a richly colored 
background are familiar tragedies and character 
interpretations. 


Silverlock. By JouN Myers Myers. Dutton. $3.00. 

A native of Chicago takes a trip through the 
never-never land—‘“the Commonwealth’—visits 
hell, fights legendary monsters, etc. Fairy tale, leg- 
end, history, literary extravaganza, and a test of 
your own familiarity with literature. Cabellistic in 
style and theme; you like it or you don’t, but you 
fee] the author had a peck of fun withit. 


Loving. By Henry GREEN. Viking. $3.00. 

Seven novels by Henry Green have been pub- 
lished in England, where he is highly praised by 
leading critics. This novel is about the lives and loves 
of the servants in the castle of a rich woman in 
Ireland during the recent world war. Indirectly, of 
course, it discloses the life upstairs. The prose style 
is unique and partly off-focus. It is poetic, and the 
dialogues are quaint, with a strange charm. The ap- 
peal to readers is largely its unusualness. The char- 
acters live. The opening sentence is “Once upon a 
day”; the closing, “They were married and lived 
happily ever after”! 


Especially Father. By iapys TaBER. Macrae- 
Smith. $3.00. 
To the author, Father was a wonderful man. 
Reading about him is sheer fun and exasperation. 
Living with him must have been worse. 


The River Line. By CHARLES MorGAN. Macmillan. 
$2.75. 

By the author of Sparkenbroke. After the war 
Sturgess, American college teacher, went to England 
to visit two married friends, an Englishman and a 
French girl whom he had known in the Underground 
in France. In the minds of all three is the tragedy of 
another man’s death and an acute, unshared sense of 
their guilt and responsibility. Pervading the story is 
a study of the violence suffered by too many people 
in these tragic times. Pp. 195. 


West of the Hill. By Gitapys Hasty CARROLL. 

Macmillan. $3.00. 

This story of Maine people two generations ago, 
shortly after the Civil War, will remind readers of 
the author’s As the Earth Turns: ‘“‘Love is of God, 
and every one that loveth knoweth God.” On this 
text the simple community builds for the future and 
lives the present. 


Pemberley Shades. By D. A. Bonavia Hunt. Dutton. 
$3.00. 

A frankly daring imitation and continuation of 
Pride and Prejudice. Elizabeth and Darcy gather 
about them at Pemberley many of the characters 
from Pride and Prejudice, but there are new charac- 
ters, including a nobleman’s natural son, about 
whom the story revolves. It is a Jane Austen story 
told as she would tell it. Amusing. 


Live with Lightning. By Witson. Little, 

Brown. 

The background of the novel is authentic; its 
young author has decided to devote his talents to 
writing of technology and technologists. At the be- 
ginning of the story, ambitious young Eric Gorin, 
Columbia University physicist, is faced with the 
problem that confronts most young men: Must he 
compromise in business and politics if he is to win for 
himself material success, the woman he loves, and 
children? What price integrity! 


A Rage To Live. By Joun O'Hara. Random. $3.75. 

A social study of a Pennsylvania town. It is, of 
course, fiction and might be any American town. We 
see the leading family and Grace Caldwell, the 
daughter, who certainly has the rage to live and to 
live in defiance of public morals. Her childhood, tri- 
umphs, marriage, extra-marital affairs, and old age 
are skilfully interwoven with the pageant of town 
characters and others. It is a convincing, pessimistic 
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picture of a small city and its people. Not for the 
conservative—to put it mildly. 


A Little Sleep, a Little Slumber. By NORMAN KATKOv. 
Doubleday. $2.75. 


By the author of Eagle at My Eyes. Four sons 
gather about the bedside of their dying father. 
Flashbacks reveal the personality of a wise, loving 
Jewish immigrant. Parts ran in the Saturday Evening 
Post. 


Call It Treason. By Georce Howe. Viking. $3.00. 


This novel has been awarded the $15,000 
Christophers Award. The group which chose it stip- 
ulated that the winner should be “in accord with 
Christian principles.”’ The story is based upon an 
actual episode. It was not unusual for German 
prisoners of war to volunteer for spy services for the 
American Army. These three Joes took their chances 
—‘‘one for riches, one for risk, one for faith.” An in- 
tense, startling study of individual courage and a 


vivid picture of Germany just before the close of the 
war. 


The Edge of Doom. By Leo Brapy. Dutton. $3.00. 


The story of a murder and a man hunt, any time, 
anywhere. The murdered man was a priest: the 
murderer, though maddened by the tragic death of 
his mother, could not forget the faith she had taught 
him. 

Best Detective Stories of the Year. By Davi C. 

COooKE. 1499 ed. $2.50. 

Twelve fast-moving, well-plotted thrillers. Va- 
riety. 


A Time To Laugh: A Risible Reader by Catholic 
Writers. Edited by Pau. J. PHeLan. Longmans. 
$4.00. 

Mr. Phelan’s first collection emphasized nine- 
teenth- and early-twentieth-century Catholic au- 
thors. This collection is devoted to contemporary 
writers. Some selections are very short, others fairly 
long. 


Nonfiction 


The Mudlark. By THEopORE BonNET. Doubleday. 
$3.00. 

A waif sneaked into Windsor Castle and even sat 
for a moment on Victoria’s throne. The act gave 
cause for gossip, rumors, and horror. Even Disraeli 
made use of it. Largely of interest because of back- 
ground. Entertaining. August Book-of-the-Month 
Club co-selection. 


The Devil in Massachusetts: A Modern Inquiry into 
the Salem Witch Trials. By MARION L. STARKEY. 
Knopf. $3.50. 

An excellent account of the Salem witchcraft 
trials. Thoroughly documented, withcareful research. 
A psychological study of mass hysteria and its cause 
and beginning. Inplications of the lesson to later 
generations. Quite readable. 


A Little Treasury of American Prose. Edited by 
GEORGE MaysBerry. (“Little Treasury Series.”) 
Scribner. Pp. 954. $5.00. 

The editor says that his principle was to take the 
master of each “school.’”’ Largely chronological, with 
emphasis on currents of American writing. Helpful 
Introduction. Photographs. 


The Vital Center. By ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR. 
Houghton. $3.00. 


Of this book Bernard De Voto says that it “‘is 
rooted in our history, it focuses on the most urgent 
problems of today. It discusses the greatest exterior 
danger to our society . . . it analyzes the threats to 
democracy in the United States and anatomizes the 
dangers confronting us. A tract for the times rooted 


in the American realities, it will add power to the 
very powerful forces it describes.” Chapters deal 
with “‘Politics in an Age of Anxiety,’’ “The Failure of 
the Right,” “The Failure of the Left,” ‘“The Chal- 
lenge of Totalitarianism,” “The Case of Russia,”’ 
“Freedom: A Fighting Faith,” and other topics. 


The Color of Ripening. By MATTHEA THORSETH. 

Superior. $3.00. . 

Olav Brekke left his beloved Norway to join a 
logger uncle on our Pacific Coast. The part that he 
took in the organization of the International Work- 
ers of the World, the kinds and types of workers 
who formed the strength and weakness of the or- 
ganization, are only a part of this dramatic history 
of a period in American Life. A very comprehensive 
study of the IWW. 


A Short History of Russia. By B. H. Sumner. 

Harcourt. $5.00. 

Seven basic influences have shaped the develop- 
ment of the Russian Empire. Each of these is dis- 
cussed in a section: “The Frontier,” “The State,” 
“The Land,” “The Church,” “The Slavs,” “The 
Sea,” “The West.” The author draws parallels and 
contrasts between American and Russian histories. 
Comprehensive and interpretive. Illustrated. Pp. 


469. 


The Treasure of Naples. By Giuseppe Marotta. 
Dutton. $3.00. 
“One day the people and places of my youth 
called out to me, with the tender yet peremptory 
voice of the Neapolitan alleys.” It is of these simple 
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people that the author writes—people whom he 
knew personally and for whom he felt sympathy and 
compassion. He makes much, as they do, of their 
festivities. He is associated with an important daily 
paper in Italy, and much of this material was pub- 
lished in its columns, 


London Echoing. By JAMES Bone. Dutton. $5.00. 

Half a century of London life in prose and pic- 
ture: Fleet Street, old shops, hotels, taverns, West 
End, Soho, etc. Handsomely illustrated by the 
author’s brother. A choice volume. Pp. 173, about 
about 7” X 10”. 


The Waters of Siloe. By THomas MERTON. Harcourt. 
$3.50. 

A companion volume to the author’s autobiog- 
raphy, The Seven Story Mountain. An account of the 
meaning and purpose of Trappist life and the growth 
of the order. Written in the same vein and with the 
same appeal of the first volume. 


Thomas Hardy: The Novels and Stories. By ALBERT 
J. Guerarp. Harvard University Press. $3.50. 
Contents: ‘‘Hardy and His Admirers,” ‘‘Conflict- 

ing Impulses,” “Of Men and Women.” In the Pref- 

ace the author says: “‘This study is planned as one 
of three which may throw some light on the devel- 
opment of the modern novel and the perplexities of 
the modern novelist. Volumes on Joseph Conrad and 
André Gide will follow. Pp. 177. 


Chaucer. By G. K. Cuesterton. Pellegrini & 

Cudahy. $3.75. 

Chesterton sees in Chaucer a fascinating and 
picturesque figure. This book is, says the author, 
primarily concerned with the fact that Chaucer was 
a poet. Chapters: “The Greatness of Chaucer,” 
“The Age of Chaucer” (which is stressed), “Public 
and Private Life,” ‘“The Garden of Romance,” “The 
Canterbury Tales,” “The Religion of Chaucer,” 
and others—nine in all. 


More about Jane Austen. By SHEILA KAYE-SMITB 
and G. B. STERN. Harper. $3.00. 

By the authors of Speaking of Jane Austen, who 
found they had more to say about the writer, who is 
their delight. Enthusiastic, humorous, informal. In- 
cluded is an imaginary interview with Jane Austen, 
which leaves her huffy. 


Human Relations in a Changing World. By ALEXAN- 

DER H. LercuTon. Dutton. $4.50. 

Observations on the use of the social sciences. Dr. 
Leighton evaluates the achievements of the science 
of human relations and the urgency of applying this 
study to a furtherance of peace through a better un- 
derstanding of human behavior as the problems of 
race, food distribution, and other complex issues 
close in upon society. Important. 


Short Novels of the Masters. Edited by CHARLES 
Rinehart. $4.00. 


In an Introduction of about fifty pages, Neider 
discusses each of the ten novelists chosen: Mann, 
Flaubert, Chekhov, Dostoevski, Tolstoi, Melville, 
D. H. Lawrence, Franz Kafka, Joyce. A short novel 
by each follows. 643 pages. 


Shakespearean Comedy. By THomas Marc Parrott. 
Oxford. 


Mr. Parrott traces Shakespeare’s use of the com- 
edy in every play which he wrote—not only in his 
comedies. The traditions of comedy and the theater, 
actors and playrights are discussed as a background 
for Shakespeare’s plays. The modern presentations 
are also analyzed. There is also a chapter on the 
youth of Shakespeare. 


The Playmaker of Avon. By CHARLES NORMAN. 

McKay. $3.00. 

A short, pleasing, attractively illustrated and 
very readable life of Shakespeare. Lines from the 
plays are profusely interwoven with the narrative. 
Good print. 


By Avon River. By HitpA Doo.itrLe ALDINGTON. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 


The first part consists of a lyric poem, “Good 
Friend”—a tribute to Shakespeare. There is an es- 
say on lyrics and their writers, with quotations, and 
a reconstruction of Shakespeare’s character. 98 
pages. 


Character and Motive in Shakespeare. By J. I. M. 
STEWART. Longmans. $2.25. 


A critical examination of the theories advanced 
by the “realistic” school of Shakespearean criticism. 


O. Henry: The Man and His Work. By E. Hupson 
LonG. University of Pennsylvania Press. $2.75. 
An excellent interpretive study of a character and 

personality. 


The Alchemists, Founders of Modern Chemistry. By 
F. SHERWOopD TAyLor. Schuman. $4.00. 


“At once a craft and a creed, a quest for riches 
and a work of piety, a laboratory research and a 
mystical system.” The purpose of the book, the au- 
thor says, is to give a short and clear account of the 
alchemists, their ways of thought and contributions 
to man’s achievement. Illustrated. 


Novels of Empire. By SuSANNE Howe. Columbia 

University Press. $2.75. 

Nearly two hundred novels, British, French, and 
German, with colonial themes, and more than one 
hundred writers are mentioned. The author’sanalysis 
gives a picture of national attitudes and general de- 
velopment while giving a survey of modern types of 
the novel. 


A Tale of Two Cities. By CHARLES Dickens. Oxford 
University Press. ros. 6d. 
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Plates made from original drawings which ap- 
peared in the first edition. 


Barchester Towers. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Garden 

City. $2.49. 

Sixteen beautiful full-color and twenty-four 
black-and-white portraits. One of a new series of 
illustrated classics, printed from original plates, and 
each illustrated by a well-known artist. Well bound. 


Beaumarchais. By Grorces Lemafrre. Knopf. 
$4.00. 

The dramatic many-faceted personality of the 
author of The Barber of Seville is the subject of this 
fascinating biography. A poor boy, he became rich 
and famous, passionately devoted to the American 
colonies, to which he gave valuable financial aid. He 
figured importantly in the French Revolution. 


The Great Horse Omnibus: From Homer to Heming- 
way. Edited by THurston Macau ey. Ziff- 
Davis. $5.00. 


Introduction by Bing Crosby; 514 pages, about 
7’’X 10’. Much of the world’s finest poetry and prose 
about horses and horse-owners and -lovers appears 
here. Homer, Virgil, Plutarch, Hemingway, Church- 
ill, Saroyan are represented. Black Beauty, Flicka, 
Man o’War are here. Thirty-three pictures of the 
horse through the ages, in sculpture, painting, and 
photography. Excellent paper and print. A book to 
own and cherish. Remarkably comprehensive. 


A Cycle of the West. By Joun G. NerHarpt. Macmil- 
lan. $5.00. 

The story of the building of America and the ro- 
mance of heroes celebrated in our history are told by 
Neihardt in five lengthy poems. The Song of Hugh 
Glass (1915), The Song of Three Friends (1919), 
The Song of the Indian Wars (1925), The Song of 
the Messiah (1935), and The Song of Jed Smith 
(1941) now appear as planned, in regular order. 
End maps. Good print and paper. 


emiprofessional 


American Punctuation. By GEORGE SuUM- 
MEY, JR. Ronald Press. Pp. 182. $2.50. 


The purpose of the book American Punc- 
tuation is to present a study of punctuation 
in its relationship to the art of writing. How 
well this purpose has been achieved can 
best be appreciated by the users of the 
book, for every time he uses it, the reader 
will find evidence of the philosophy that 
correct punctuation functions to show the 
relationship between words, between sen- 
tences, and between paragraphs and, in so 
doing, helps to make written matter clear 
at sight. 

In the course of the book the author 
proves that many times there is more than 
one way to punctuate and that the correct 
way depends entirely upon the meaning or 
effect that the author desires to create. 
Skilful writers, he reports, have learned to 
make judicious choices of marks to achieve 
the proper meaning or emphasis. 

He also reveals that, just as there are 
changes occurring in grammatical usage, 
so there are modern tendencies toward cer- 
tain punctuation practices. Examples of 
such trends are the tendency to eliminate 
punctuation between members of compound 
sentences; the increased use of the semicolon, 


a mark thought by many to be stiff and 
formal and to be seldom used; and the al- 
most total elimination of the dash in com- 
bination with a comma or colon. 

Sometimes outmoded punctuation rules 
are handed down in books or are used 
through force of habit by copy writers or 
are taught year after year by teachers. 
Among such false notions of good punctua- 
tion are the following: all adverbial sentence 
openers must be set off by commas; the 
omission of a verb calls for an apologetic 
comma; long subjects must be set off from 
their predicates; therefore always takes a 
comma or pair of commas; all appositives 
must be set off with commas; and the com- 
ma splice is always wrong. 

In addition to traditional terminology, 
simple and meaningful terms are used in 
order to help in the understanding of cer- 
tain explanations. For example, restrictive 
and nonrestrictive appositives are also 
called “defining” and “descriptive” apposi- 
tives; the semicolon is called a co-ordinating 
mark; a colon is an anticipatory mark, carry- 
ing the idea “as follows”; a comma splice 
is referred to as occurring in “no-coniunc- 
tion compound sentences.” 

A particularly valuable feature of the 
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book is that it covers in detail all phases of 
punctuation, indexed in such a way as to 
make reference easy. Any writer who is 
familiar with the textbook or handbook 
rules of punctuation and who composes sen- 
tences that seemingly are not covered by 
formal rules will find American Punctuation 
invaluable. 

The authority for the conclusions to 
which this study comes is the actual prac- 
tice of reputable publishers. When there is 
more than one way to punctuate a selection 
correctly, as in the use of commas in a 
series of three or more items—i.e., tin, lead, 
and zinc—reliable authorities are quoted 
to support each practice. When currently 
established rules of punctuation conflict 
with textbook rules, sufficient evidence is 
provided to convince the reader that a par- 
ticular practice is right. 

Even though this book is dedicated to the 
“lynx-eyed American fraternity of copy 
editors and proofreaders,” it will be of 
inestimable value as reference to both stu- 
dents and teachers of English. 

THOMAS CAULEY 


DensBy HicH ScHooL 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


The Art of Modern Fiction. By Ray B. WEst, JR., 
and RoBerRT WoosTEeR STALLMAN. Rinehart. 
Pp. 652. $3.50. 

An anthology with some stories interpreted 
through elaborate analysis and others merely by 
questions. The authors find modern literature rather 
subtle and, as New Critics, believe in close reading. 
Though designed as a college text, the volume will 
illustrate for the high-school teacher the values and 
dangers of close reading. 


Language in Thought and Action. By S. I. Haya- 
KAWA. Harcourt. Pp. 307 + xxxvi. $2.75. 


A revision and extension of the popular Language 
in Action. The book has been deepened (not made 
more difficult) by the addition of suggestions for 
applications or testings of the ideas. It has been ex- 
tended by a chapter dealing with literature. The 
revision also makes explicit the earlier assumption 
that social co-operation is desirable. 


The Psychology of Playwriting. By JoHN Hoare. 
Dramatists Play Service. Pp. 211. $3.00. 


Director, manager, producer’s scout, publicity 
man, minor playwright, the author has had decades 
of varied theater experience. He begins with the 
crowd psychology of the audience, then deals with 
the outside world before proceeding to more tech- 
nical details. For writers, other theater workers, and 
reflective playgoers. 


Purely Professional 


Intergroup Relations in Teaching Materials: 
A Survey and Appraisal. By COMMITTEE 
ON THE STUDY OF TEACHING MATERIALS 
IN INTERGROUP RELATIONS. Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Education. 
$3.00. 


A sign of our times in the educational 
world is an uncomfortable, but promising, 
struggle to improve instructional materials. 
Have you been dissatisfied with your text- 
books or courses of study, particularly those 
dealing with human relationships, because 
they oversimplify materials? Have you 
found that they contain generalities or ab- 
stractions, with inferences, completely im- 
personalized, left to students? Have you 
found chronological imbalance or the as- 


sumption that a “law quietly solves a prob- 
lem”? With right motives but twisted per- 
spective, many textbook writers and curric- 
ulum-builders have been responsible for the 
errors mentioned. Unfortunately, these er- 
rors are a mere sampling of others revealed 
in a recent study. 

Our chief lack has been trustworthy 
standards for evaluating new courses of 
study and textbooks. Now, thanks to the 
American Council on Education, such stand- 
ards are provided in the book, Jntergroup 
Relations in Teaching Materials. 

Two goals in educational procedures have 
been set up by the committee responsible 
for the publication: (1) systematic introduc- 
tion into the curriculum of needed experi- 
ences and subject matter and (2) systematic 
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elimination of inaccurate or prejudicial ma- 
terials. 

According to the writers, it is not a “‘par- 
tisan plan for better treatment of certain 
minority groups, but an analysis of issues 
and materials sociological in outlook.” It is 
not a “witchhunt” of textbooks. Rather is 
it an excellent clarification of criteria for 
immediate analysis and improvement of 
teaching materials. 

Belief in the worth and the dignity of 
the individual] is the root of subject-matter 
content. Group structure in a democratic 
society is considered next, with emphasis 
upon groups as conditioners of individual 
development and as units for social action. 
One of the most valuable parts of the book, 
particularly for the educator uninitiated in 
intergroup tensions, is the section dealing 
with the treatment accorded specific ethnic, 
racial, and religious groups and the inter- 
action among them. Here are revealed all 
the patronage and the “better than” ration- 
alizations that make children, as well as 
adults, look upon the “different” individual 
as a problem. 

For those who already have achieved 
familiarity with intergroup-education back- 
grounds and have attempted to systematize 
these for new instructional materials, the 
report cannot be too highly recommended. 
It is one thing to set down in helter-skelter 
fashion what one thinks needs to be taught; 
it is another to build courses of study accord- 
ing to authoritative standards, not only for 
appraising truth, but for gentling its cutting 
edge as well. 

It is the reviewer’s opinion that Jnter- 
group Relations in Teaching Materials will 
make history not only in educational circles 


but wherever democratic practice is the 
substance as well as the dream. 


SELMA BLESSIN 
NortH HicH ScHOOL 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Experiencing the Language Arts. By ANGELA M. 
BROENING, Mrs. Dora Sxkrpper, SARAH Lou 
Hammonp, SARA M. KRENTZMAN, and OTHERS. 
(Florida State Department of Education Bull. 
34.) State Department of Education, Capitol 
Building, Tallahassee, Florida. Paper. Pp. 311. 


This attractively printed guide for kindergarten— 
Grade XII was prepared in the workshop at the 
University of Florida by request of the Florida 
Council of Teachers of English. Its first chapters 
treat the place of the language arts, administrators’ 
responsibilities, characteristics of children of differ- 
ent ages, and language development. Separate chap- 
ters on speaking and listening (together), writing, 
and reading follow. The last hundred pages are de- 
voted to outlines of thirty-seven units, many with 
bibliographies. 


Speech, Secondary Schools. (‘Communication Se- 
ries.”) State Department of Public Instruction, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Paper. Pp. 223. 


A course of study in discussion and debate, which 
are regarded as a continuous process of problem- 
solving. These activities are not the whole high- 
school course in speech; the basic course is provided 
in English, Grades 9-10 and 11-12, published 
separately. 


“Principles and Practices of Guidance for High 
School English Classes.”” By MEMBERS OF ENG- 
LISH DEPARTMENT, LoNG City HIGH 
ScHOOL, JOSEPH MERSAND, Chairman. (Address 
Dr. Mersand, at the school, Long Island City 1, 
New York.) Mimeo. Pp. 78. 


Statements of principles, descriptions of units 
and procedures, lists of materials. Apparently not 
intended for general publication but informative for 
the especially interested. [This combination of Eng- 
lish and guidance is growing in popularity. It has 
great possibilities—for those with adequate training 
in both fields.] 


Pamphlets 


A Glossary of the New Criticism. By WrturamM 
Eton. Reprint from Poetry (232 East Erie 
Street, Chicago 11). Pp. 48. $1.00; ten or more 
at $o.50. 

The title sounds foolish or satirical, but this re- 
print from Poetry gives considerable insight into the 
thinking of the dominant group of literary critics. 


Schools Are What We Make Them: A Handbook for 
Citizens. Bell & Howell (7100 McCormick Road, 
Chicago 45). 


Prepared in coiaboration with the Research Di- 
vision of the N.E.A. The open letter on the back 
cover is by Paul A. Wagner, who has just resigned as 
educational director of Bell and Howell to become 
the youngest college president in the United States— 
at Rollins College. Mr. Wagner was once an NCTE 
employee. 


On Getting into College: A Study of Discrimination in 
College Admission. American Council on Educa- 
tion. Pp. 99. $1.00. 
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The study was designed and conducted by Julian 
L. Woodward, of the Elmo Roper organization, fora 
committee appointed by the American Council and 
subsidized by the Anti-Defamation League of 
B’nai B’rith. It is not confined to racial and religious 
discrimination. A description of this study also ap- 
pears in the April Newsletter of the Council on Co- 
operation in Teacher Education and is summarized 
in the Education Digest for September. 


“Culture Patterns of the Peoples of Colorado.” By 
KATHERINA KENEHAN and MAvuDE Situ. Cen- 
ter for the Study of Intergroup Relations, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Mimeo. Pp. 39. $0.55. 


Two units used in General Education, a two- 
period, “‘integrated” course, in the ninth grade of 
Gove Junior High School, Denver. They are (1) 
“Culture Pattern of the People of Colorado” and 
(2) “Inequalities of Opportunity Existing among the 
People of Denver.” Useful only as models. 


‘Orientation in Seventh Grade.” By MAupDE SMITH. 
Center for Intergroup Education (5835 Kimbark 
Avenue, Chicago 37). Mimeo. Pp. 50. $0.65. 


Another unit from Gove Junior High. A some- 
what wasteful format increases the price. 


How To Tell Your Child about Sex. By James L. 
Hymes, Jr. (‘Public Affairs Pamphlets,” No. 
149.) Public Affairs Committee (22 East 38th 
Street. New York, 16). Pp. 32. $0.20. 


Can Labor and Management Work Together? By 
Oscoop NicHoLs and T. R. CARSKADON for the 
Twentieth Century Fund. (‘Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets,” No. 151.) Public Affairs Committee. 
$0.20. 


Education in Bolivia. By RaymMonp H. NEtson. Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. $0.25. 


A School Language Policy for Puerto Rico. By PEDRO 
A. CEBOLLERO. Superior Educational Council, 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


“Building Roads to Peace.” By the INSTITUTE OF 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION FOR THE OFFICE OF 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 
State. Limited quantities on request from the 
Department of State, Washington, D.C. 


Accounts of exchange or internxtional visiting: 
teachers, students, professional men, etc. 


‘Proceedings of the First National Conference on 
UNESCO.” United States National Commission 
for UNESCO. Mimeo. Pp. 202. 


Netherlands News Letter. Edited by D. H. Ropri- 
GuES. Netherlands Information Bureau. Decem- 
ber, 1948, issue free to teachers. 

The topic of this issue is ‘Education, Fountain- 
head of Freedom.” Effective photographic illustra- 
tions. 


Better American Spelling for a Modern World. By 
RussELt. Athens, Georgia: The author. 
A plea and plan for phonetic spelling to make it 
easier for English to become a world language. 


A Select List of Books and Documents on Education 
in Britain. British Information Services (30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20). 


Basic Elements of Educational Reconstruction in 
Germany. By Atonzo G. Grace. American Coun- 
cilon Education. Pp. 14. $0.25. 


‘‘A Bibliography of Vocabulary Studies.” By EDGAR 
Dae. Mailing Room, Ohio State University. 
Mimeo. $1.50. 

More than eighteen hundred such studies listed, 
under a dozen or more topics. 


How Democratic Is Your School? Checklists on Dem- 
ocratic Practices for Secondary Schools. U.S. Office 

of Education, Washington, D.C. 

Fifty-five questions for the staff and the same 
number for students. Might be used by English 
department only, if the administration is not 
interested. 


The Human Race. Prepared under direction of 
Harry BARSANTEE, supervisor of The Travelers 
News Bureau, The Travelers Insurance Com- 
panies, Hartford, Conn. Free. 

Cartoons, with hortatory text and tables of 
accidents, intended to reduce accidents on streets 
and roads. 


Streamline Your Reading. By Pau Wirry. (A Life 
Adjustment Booklet.) Science Research Associ- 
ates (288 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4). 
Pp. 52. $0.60. Lower quantity prices. 

Aimed at teen-agers in school or on the job. 
Advice familiar to most teachers, with which all will 
agree. Simply told, with cartoon and halftone illus- 
trations. An ‘‘Instructor’s Guide” is available. 


With Liberty and Justice for All. By EDAN McGutReE. 
(U.S. Office of Education Bull. 15, 1948.) Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 72. $0.25. 

A patriotic view of the development of political 
democracy. 


Guide for Better Reading. Prepared by a committee 
under direction of W. W. TRENT, State Superin- 
tendent of Free Schools in West Virginia. Pp. 189. 
For elementary and junior high schools. More 

than fifty pages for junior high. Publishers and 

prices, slight annotations. 


Parliamentary Procedure. Prepared by CREATIVE 
Grapuics, University of Denver, in co-operation 
with the School of Speech. University of Denver 
Press. $0.50. 

An illustrated outline of seven 8” X 11” pages 
covering all ordinary parliamentary actions. Based 
on Robert’s Rules of Order. 
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Teaching Materials 


Language Skills, Advanced Course. By 
Dorotny J. Harcourt, Brace. 
Pp. 566. $2.12. 

Language Skills, Advanced Course is a 
book about writing. The improvement of 
writing begins with growth in the ability to 
observe accurately, to select specific details 
with a purpose in mind, to use words with 
appropriateness and precision, and to or- 
ganize according to a plan. These are basic 
skills that Miss Colburn treats of in the first 
section of her book, the section that contains 
the writing exercises. 

The second and third parts deal with re- 
vision of the written composition: Part II 
shows how a knowledge of grammar may 
contribute to effective communication, and 
Part III gives abundant practice in sentence 
management. Miss Colburn stresses revision 
as a means of improving the written com- 
position, but she emphasizes that knowledge 
of grammar and skill in sentence manage- 
ment are means, not ends in themselves. The 
end is clear communication. Parts II and III 
are arranged in handbook style for ready 
reference and specific drill as the need 
arises in writing. 

Part I contains several chapters that 
teachers will be especially grateful for. Any- 
one who has tried to resolve an unfruitful 
class argument will appreciate the first chap- 
ter, which gives pupils practice in differen- 
tiating between fact and personal judgment. 
The skill developed should be immediately 
useful in many types of situations—in class 
discussions, in listening to the radio, in 
reading advertisements, and in reading the 
newspaper. 

The two chapters on observation are 
equally useful and should help cure the 
most common weakness of student writing 
—lack of accurate and specific detail. 

Three exciting chapters about words dis- 


cuss the origins of our language and word 
growth, the various levels of English usage, 
and, since words are only symbols, the 
necessity for constantly matching them 
against facts and acts in the external world. 
These chapters are as valuable for develop- 
ing skill in reading as they are in writing. 

Other chapters in Part I are about writing 
paragraphs and longer themes, papers based 
on research, and short stories. Included is a 
helpful chapter on finding material in the 
library. There are no chapters specifically 
on reading skills, letter-writing, the news- 
paper and magazine, the radio, and the 
movies. The book sticks very closely to 
writing problems, although it develops skills 
that are common to all forms of communica- 
tion. 

Part II, “Revision,” does two things in 
its eight chapters: it first reviews the vocab- 
ulary of grammar necessary for use in dis- 
cussing sentence management and then 
gives practice in recognizing the violations 
of orthodox usage that cause confusions in 
communication. 

Part III, “Sentence Management,” con- 
tains hundreds of sentences from student 
themes to be used for practice in gaining 
greater clearness, force, and variety. Cor- 
rect grammatically in most cases, the sen- 
tences nevertheless “are compounded of 
awkwardness, indirection, and confusion.” 
All teachers know the difficulty of helping 
pupils reconstruct such sentences and will 
welcome Miss Colburn’s suggestions and 
practice exercises. 

The writing exercises—calling in so many 
cases for thinking about personal or social 
problems—and the drill sentences—using 
jeeps, airplanes, movies, lipstick, the Marine 
Corps, and the like, for subject matter— 
prove that the author knows young people 
well. The passages chosen for illustration 
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and analysis from student themes and from 
such modern writers as Jesse Stuart, Thom- 
as Wolfe, Carl Sandburg, and Vardis Fisher 
show the same understanding. The compo- 
sition exercises are so spaced and adapted to 
the abilities of the students that no feeling 
of inadequacy should overwhelm the young 
writers if they are average twelfth-grade 
students. 

The text is not frightening in size, though 
it contains 566 pages. Its format is attrac- 
tive, with uncrowded pages, clear type, and 
heavy block print for sectional headings. 
The Index is uncommonly good. 

Teachers who are interested in the 
psychological approach to composition and 
in semantics will especially like Language 
Skills. 

MARGARET SOUTHWICK 


FROEBEL SCHOOL 
Gary, INDIANA 


Basic Composition. By Puitre BuRNHAM. Scott, 

Foresman. Pp. 450+ xiv. $2.20. 

This single volume without indication of grade 
levelis apparently intended for use in all years of the 
high school. Each of its thirty units is centered upon 
techniques (spelling, usage, and sentence construc- 
tion), with a general assignment in speaking or writ- 
ing at the end for application of what has been 
taught. 


Exercises for Skill in English. By JERomME SHosTAK 
and SHIRER VON STEENBERGH. Oxford Book Co. 
Pp. 212. $1.28. 


A permanent drillbook, covering the needs which 
two New York City teachers think common to most 
high-school students. Instruction is kept to a 
minimum. 


The Library Key. By ZAIDER Brown. 7th ed. H. W. 
Wilson. Pp. 150. Paper, $0.70. 
Just another revision to bring the most popular 
‘aid in using books and libraries” up to date. 


The Good Earth. By Peart S. Buck. Edited by Jay 
E. GREENE. Globe. $1.84. 
A school edition, illustrated with stills from the 
photoplay and provided with half-a-dozen pages of 
study helps at the back. The format is good. 


Language Etiquette. By J. MARTIN WALSH and ANNA 
KATHLEEN WALSH. McCormick-Mathers. Pp. 
125. $2.50. 

The desire for social success, especially in love 
affairs, is made the motivation for a humorous attack 
upon common errors in speech. Each pair of pages 
has a wash drawing in color showing some social mis- 
take or mishap and a rhyme warning against the 
speech errors the pages drill upon. Should sell well on 
newsstands. 


IN PAPER COVERS 


Macbeth. “Crofts Classics.” Edited by M. A. 
SHAABER. Appleton. $0.30. 


Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. Introduction 
by Drxon WECTER. $0.50. 

Huckleberry Finn. Introduction by Lionet TRit- 
LING. $0.50. 

Pride and Prejudice. Introduction by ROBERT 
DANIEL. $0.65. 

Pilgrim’s Progress. Introductior. by Louts I. Martz. 
$0.65. 

The Rise of Silas Lapham. Introduction by GEORGE 
Aras. $0.75. Rinehart. 


Recordings 


Twentieth Century Poetry in English: Con- 
temporary Recordings of the Poets Reading 
Their Own Poems Selected and Arranged 
by the Consultants in Poetry in English 
at the Library of Congress and Issued 
under a Grant from the Bollingen Founda- 
tion. Album I by Katherine Garrison 
Chapin, Mark Van Doren, Wystan 
Hugh Auden, Richard Eberhart, Louise 
Bogan; Album II by Paul Engle, Mari- 
anne Moore, Allen Tate, John Gould 
Fletcher, John Malcolm Brinnin. Li- 
brary of Congress Recording Laboratory, 
Washington 25, D.C., 1949. $8.25 per 
album, plus packing and postage charges. 


One reward of listening to the verse read- 
ings in Albums I and II of the Library of 
Congress series may well be that of detecting, 
more readily than by silent perusal, the 
precariousness of traditionally asserted dif- 
ferences in literature. Tate’s “Ode to the 
Confederate Dead” and Fletcher’s ‘‘Clipper 
Ships” are, offhand, a sample of complete 
contrast: the former tensely disciplined and 
difficult, read by its author with a crispness 
almost suggesting contempt and yet produc- 
ing deep excitement; the latter enthusias- 
tically lush with romantic nostalgia and 
cast into a notably loose form marked by the 
interspersion of old-time chanteys. These the 
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author sings boldly with a purposeful hint of 
shore hangover and, let us add admiringly, 
in the right key. Yet both these poems, each 
concerned in its distinctive way with van- 
ished heroism, achieve a result possible only 
to art—that of insisting on the transience of 
human pretensions while, simultaneously 
and paradoxically, winning for them an 
emotional extension in time. Thus, espe- 
cially in the recitation, the contrast in meth- 
od tends to disappear in a common effect. 
Any teacher may find virtually indispen- 
sable a mechanical aid that sharpens so sig- 
nificant a lesson. 

Perhaps it is but another of nature’s un- 
kind strokes that, in general, women read 
less impressively than men. This is not to 
belittle, I hope, the wonderful humility of 
Marianne Moore, which pervades her wist- 
ful rendering of ‘“Spenser’s Ireland” and 
helps to offset the difficulty caused by im- 
precise enunciations; nor the clear, intelli- 
gent interpretations offered by Louise 
Bogan and Katherine Garrison Chapin. 

Since this reviewer is a native of Illinois, 
he may humbly urge that middle western 
speech need not be so flat as the topography. 
Mark Van Doren’s moving “Return to 
Ritual” merits more expression than he 
gives it, though certainly he speaks under- 


standably and forthrightly. A similar ob- 
servation applies with slightly less force to 
those other midlanders, Eberhart and 
Engle; at the same time it may be hoped 
that the recordings will bring new readers to 
these highly competent and strongly native 
artists. Brinnin is likely to win many lis- 
teners by the eloquence and acuteness of his 
verse and by the vigor and subtlety with 
which he reads it. Auden’s presence reminds 
us pleasantly that we now have a certain 
claim on him as an American. Between 
midwestern flatness and Oxonian restraint 
there is not, perhaps, a world of difference 
after all, though one discerns that the latter 
seems more useful as a tonal background for 
giving impressiveness to slight variations, 
as in “Alonso to Ferdinand” and ‘Musée 
des Beaux Arts,” which Auden reads finely. 
Oxford did not prepare him, however, to 
produce anything but a genteel fiasco in his 
interpretation of the peculiarly American 
rhythms of “Refugee Blues.” 

With these excellent recordings at hand, 
the teacher can count it as good news that 
further albums, beyond the five now avail- 
able, are in preparation. 


ROBERT HUME 


UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA 


Film Influence? 


A 25-cent edition of Lost Horizon, put on the market while the 
picture version was in its heyday, sold 1,401,000 copies. 


When Wuthering Heights was played by Merle Oberon and 
Laurence Olivier, several editions of the book were issued. One edi- 


tion alone sold 759,000 copies. 


When Pride and Prejudice was made into a motion picture, one 
re-edition of the book immediately sold 300,000 copies. 


A half-million copies of Flaubert’s Madame Bovary were sold in 
three months before the release of the first picturization of that 


novel. 
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TO 


THE WORLD 
IN 


LITERATURE § 


By ELIZABETH COLLETTE, TOM PEETE CROSS, ELMER 
C. STAUFFER and J. N. HOOK 


Four timely new anthologies which introduce high school students to the people ' 
and literature of many lands and many ages. All selections have been chosen for 
student-appeal, intrinsic literary merit, and suitability to grade level. Included 
are many helpful study aids and fine illustrations including inserts in full color. 
Workbooks. 


WITHIN THE AMERICAS. Songs, poems, legends, and stories of the Western 
Hemisphere. All of Treasure Island. 


BEYOND THE SEAS. Glimpses of life and customs in many different countries. 
Includes Julius Caesar (complete), The Rime of the Ancient Mariner (complete), 
A Tale of Two Cities (abridged). 

WRITERS IN AMERICA. Stories, poems, important speeches, and documents 
from Revolutionary Times to today. In five units, each with historical and social 
background and Time Chart. Almost half the book is devoted to 20th century 
literature. Our Town (complete) is included. 

WRITERS IN ENGLAND. English literature from Chaucer to Masefield with 


one-third of the book devoted to modern writing. Historical and social back- 
ground and Time Chart with each of the seven units. Includes all of Macbeth. 
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REGISTRATION HOTEL ROOMS NIAGARA FALLS 
VISITS TO SCHOOLS COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS — 
Advance copy of the program was in the October English Journal. 2 
THIRTY-NINTH 
ANNUAL MEETING 7 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 
of 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


NOVEMBER 24 TO 26, 1949 


HOTEL STATLER 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


So that the local committee may the better serve 
you, cut along the dotted lines below, 
fill out and mail the inquiry 


(CUT ALONG DOTTED LINES) 


WESTERN NEW YORK TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
733 City Hall, Buffalo 2, N.Y. Date. 


Please send me information and blanks as checked below. 


LANGUAGE & LITERATURE... 
Address (print):. LANGUAGE & LITERATURE.......--...--- 


Check those which interest you: 


Blanks for preregistration, banquet and luncheon tickets. 


..Application for hotel reservations (do not write hotel). 


....Schedule and rates for trips to Niagara Falls and fort. 


Visits to schools in session before and after Council. 
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Conquest 
NORVELL AND HOVIOUS 


This outstanding three-book reading-literature series for grades 
seven, eight, and nine contains literary selections which research 
has proved are popular with students and approved by teachers. 
Each book includes units on radio, motion pictures, newspapers, 
magazines, etc. Books I, II, III. 


Winning Words 


HENRY I. CHRIST 


A basic text which combines vocabulary building with extensive 
study of words in action. Winning Words aims to help students un- 
derstand other subjects more easily by helping to build a vocabu- 
lary significant for our times and by demonstrating the need of 
learning how words actually function in our daily lives. 


The Words We Use 


I. H. YOUNG 


This series of inexpensive consumable workbooks is designed to im- 
prove the spelling of high school students. The books can be used to 
supplement the usual English text, as the core for a special spelling 
class, or for remedial work in business English and secretarial 


studies. Books I, I, III, and IV. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston NewYork Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 


LANGUAG® 


